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A BABYLONIAN GEOGRAPHICAL TREATISE ON SARGON 
OF AKKAD’S EMPIRE 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, JERUSALEM 


THE FUNDAMENTAL IMPORTANCE of cuneiform studies for our 
knowledge of the historical geography of Western Asia is becoming 
steadily more evident. Recent discoveries in the archives of 
Hattusas, the capital of the Hittite Empire, are proving so valuable 
for the reconstruction of early Anatolian history and geography 
that our interest is being drawn increasingly to Asia Minor. Yet 
such interesting materials are coming to light in Mesopotamia 
itself that Asia Minor cannot distract all our attention from the 
home of Western Asiatic civilization to the culture of its Anatolian 
offspring. 

In this paper we wish to study the most interesting cuneiform 
geographicai text yet discovered, published recently by Schroeder 
as no. 92 of his Keilschrifttexte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts 
(Leipzig, 1920). During the four years that have elapsed since 
its initial publication, no translation or commentary has been 
published, so the present writer ventures to publish his, though 
fully aware of the pitfalls into which one may stumble in treating 
so difficult a text. Our document is not, indeed, difficult from a 
purely philological point of view; the dangers lie in the elucidation 
of the topographical material, which is in part exceedingly obscure 
and puzzling. Moreover, the text was copied so often or so care- 
lessly in antiquity that it is very corrupt in places, characters being 
misunderstood and omitted or dittographed, while transpositions 
are not infrequent, as will be pointed out in the commentary. Like 
so many other school texts, it has been copied by scribes who were 
not able to understand it, copying their source mechanically and 
inattentively. The close writing of the tablet is responsible for 
other mistakes. 

Despite the fact that no translation of the text has been pub- 
lished, a good deal of attention has been paid to it. Several 
scholars independently found the mention of Kaptara, or Caphtor, 
in it;* Forrer went on to discover, as he thought, that Spain is 





* Cf. Sayce, JRAS 1921, 443 f., ete.; the writer, JPOS I, 191 f. (1921); 
Forrer in an unpublished lecture delivered about the same time. 
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actually referred to under the name “Land of Lead.”? I have 
not been able to see the first reports of Forrer’s lecture, which I 
know only from allusions by Sayce, Eisler and others. Forrer’s 
study of our text has had one very curious result. Scholars have 
quoted his discoveries in total ignorance of the fact that they were 
derived from this very document, which they have then quoted as 
independent confirmation, or even as virtual contradiction. Sayce 
has made this error several times, owing to the fact that Forrer 
announced the results in question as coming from an inscription 
of Sargon II of Assyria, about 2180 B. c. (see below), while Sayce 
himself assigned KAVI * 92 to the time of Sargon I of Akkad. 

In the following pages we will give the transcription and trans- 
lation, with a full commentary and, finally, a discussion of the 
historical implications. The text has been transcribed exactly, 
except for necessary alterations in the signs, where the latter have 
become corrupt. The transpositions which seem to be required are 
noted in the commentary and assumed in the translation, which 
accordingly does not agree exactly with the transcription. While 
somewhat awkward, this arrangement has appeared more practical 
than any other. All explanations and defense of the changes will 
be found in the commentary. 





* Or “ Land of Tin”; Assyr. anéku seems to have designated both “lead ” 
(Lat. plumbum nigrum) and “tin” (Lat. plumbum album). Gince lead 
became known at an earlier date, at least in Western Asia, and continued 
in more general use than tin, it is probably referred to; see the discussion 
of the text, line 41, below. 

* Note the following abbreviations: AJSL = American Journal of Semitic 
Languages ; CAH = Cambridge Ancient History ; CT = Cuneiform Tests ; 
DEP = Délégation en Perse, edited by J. De Morgan; GA* =Eduard 
Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, third edition; HGT = Poebel, Historical 
and Grammatical Texts (Publications of the Babylonian Section, Univ. of 
Penn. Museum, vol. V); HT = Poebel, Historical Texts (id., vol. IV); 
JAOS =Journal of the American Oriental Society; JEA =Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology ; JPOS = Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society ; 
JRAS = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society; JSOR = Journal of the 
Society of Oriental Research; KAHI = Keilschriftterte aus Assur histo- 
rischen Inhalts (Messerschmidt, Schroeder); KAVI = Keilschriftterte 
aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts (Schroeder ) ; KB =—Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek (Schrader); MVAG = Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Ge- 
sellschaft ; OLZ = Orientalistische Literaturzeitung; RA = Revue d’Assy- 
riologie; RB = Revue Biblique; SAKI =—Thureau-Dangin, Die sumeri- 
schen und akkadischen Kénigsinschriften; ZA = Zeitschrift fiir Assyrio- 
logie; ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. 
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bja(?) u(!) mat(!) Ri-du(!) -ni[-i] Sa misir- 
Su mat Me-luh-h[a] 
[ - - - mat Harsag]-Erin mat Ha-nu-i IX LUGAL-E-NE 
(Sarrani) 
] adi An-za-an**"(KI) mat Subartu(K[I) ] 





na-a3] bilti ba-bil igisé* ana Sarru-gi-na 
[ana Sarru-gi-na Sar] kisSati i bi-lu[man-d]a-ti i bi-lu-Sd-nu-ti 





] 8a kiSad nar Puratti[adi] Zu-ub-ri mit 
Ma-ri( KI) 
[i8tu Zu-ub-ri adi] Ya-bu-Se-e mat Ra-pi-qu (KI) 
[iStu - - - - adji M[a-a8-]kan-Sarri mat A&-Sur (KI) 
[harran® ni]|r Idiglat 4 nar Puratti 
[i8tu - - - hja-a adi Lu-ub-di mat Ar-rap-ha (KI) 
harran™ nar Za-ba-an e-li-i 0 Sap-li-i * 
i8tu U-ru-na adi(!) Si-nu( ?) mat Lul-lu-bi-i (KI) 
itu S[i-nu( ?)] adi [ ] mat Ar-ma-ni-i (KI) 
istu [ ] iz-za-at adi Abul-Adad mat Ak-ka-di-i (KI) 
. i8tu Abul-[ Adad] adi Ha[l-l] a-b[a] mat Gu-ti-um (KI) 
[ist ]u Hal-la-ba [adi ]-mi-lu( ?)-ni-i mat Niq-qu (KI) 
[i8]tu Sur-bu ad[i I]b-rat mat Dér (KI) 
[ij&tu Ib-rat adi [ ]pa(hat)-tum mat Laga’ (KI) 
[iS]tu [ - - ]-bi ad[i] Tamti ni8¢ (?)-um-ta (KI) 
[i8tu] Pa()adi Ma-an-g[i]-su(KI) mat ERIM (KI) 
[i]8tu Hi-Sa-at adi [S]ippar(KI) mat Ak(!)-ka-di-i (KI) 
istu Tir-ga-an 8a Gu-ti-um adi U-zar-i-lu-lu mat E-da-ma 
ru-us( KI) 
i8tu U-zar-i-lu-lu adi Bit-Sin-na mat Mar-ri-i(K1) 
[i8]tu Bit-Sin-na adi MaS-kan-Sabri(KI) mat Ma-al-gi-i( KI) 
[ist]u (Bit)-Sarru-gi-na(KI) adi Me-e-[ - - ] mat E-mut- 
ba-lum (KT) 
[i]&tu Bit-hub-ba(KI) adi Ra-ha-bu-ut(KI) méat[ ] 
[i]stu Bit-GAB-GAL adi E-ri-ya-ba(KI) mat[ ] 
istu Dur-gu adi nar KOR-RA-KI mat M[u-t]i-a-bal 
i8tu Abul-Sur-rik-ki adi Dim-t[i] mat Amurri(KI) & misir 
Ma(!)-ri(!)(KI) mat Si-me-ri( KI) 
30. 120 béré 8i-id-du i8tu mihir nar Pu-rat-ti adi misir mat 
Me-luh-ha Ma( !)-ri(!) 


* (KI) has been added in the cuneiform text by vertical dittography. 
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8a Sarru-gi-na Sar kiSSati e-nu-ma mat si-hi-ip Samé* ina 
Sub-bu-lu uk-ki-Sa 

NUN-BAL-IB TAR-DAGAL LA-SA-IM-SI-IM 

40 béré ri-bit mat Parasi( MAR-HA-SI) (KI) 


60 béré ri-bit mat Tuk-ri’ (KI) 
35. 90 béré ri-bit mat Elamti (KI) 
180 béré ri-bit mit Akkadi (KI) 
120 béré ri-bit mat Subartu (KI) 


120 béré ri-bit mit Hal(?)-si( KI) i8tu La-ab-na-nu adi (_ ) 
90 béré ri-bit mat Lul-lu-bi-i Tu-ruk-ki-i( KT) 
40. 90 béré ri-bit mat An-za-an*™" (KI) 
A-na-ki(KI) Kap-ta-ra(KI) matati ebirti[ta] mti eliti 
Tilmun(KI) Ma-gan-na(KI) matati ebirti tamti Sapliti 
ti matati istu sit SamSi adi eréb Samii 
8a Sarru-gi-na Sar kiSSati adi IIT-3u qft-su ik-8i(!)-du 
45. i8tu An-za-an®*"(KI) adi[ J-ri-i(KI) AMAR-[ ](KI) 
AMAR-SA-TAK (KT) 


istu(!) ( )-la-bi( KI) adi[ - - - ](KI) Lwu-lu-bi-e(KI) 
Ma-gan-na(KI) 
[B]a(?)-za(KI)[ ------ ](KI) u mat U-du-ni-i(KI) 


(8a) mi-sir-Su Me[-luh-ha(KT) ] 


It is not clear whether our text forms the obverse or the reverse 
of the tablet, only one side of which seems to be legible. Accord- 
ing to Schroeder it is the obverse, but it must be admitted that it 
would then start in medias res, which hardly seems likely, even if 
our tablet is only one of a series. On the other hand, the close of 
our text may easily represent the end of the entire composition, 
so it is much more likely that it is really the reverse, the obverse 
being the first half. 

Line 1 is unintelligible in Schroeder’s copy, and may easily have 
been unintelligible or at least puzzling to the native scribe to whom 
we owe our text. Hisler (JRAS 1923, 180, n. 1), following a hint 
of Forrer, has attempted to read this line, but has wisely refrained 
from giving the source of his “translation.” He thinks that 
Schroeder’s AN-XVII-RI should be read titurri, “ bridges,” while 
$a ZAG-BI mat Me-luh-ha is resolved into sikittu pitt harran™ 
Meluhha, supposed to mean “ frontier structure for the road of 
the land Meluha”(!). Eisler refers to the rendering in such a 
way as to imply that Forrer is responsible for this nonsense, which 





a A 
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is, of course, impossible, since the latter is one of the ablest 
Assyriologists of the day. ‘The true reading of line 1 becomes 
evident as soon as it is carefully compared with the last line of 
our text, and requires no further elucidation in detail, except for 
the first sign of the name Ri-du-ni-i, which appears as U-du-ni-t 
in the last line. Since Schroeder indicates that both ri and w% are 
clear, we shall probably be forced to assume an ancient scribal error. 
Not having a clear context here, we will postpone the consideration 
of the geographical terms in line 1 until we come to lines 30 and 47. 

From line 2 it becomes evident that we have in the first two lines 
a list of countries whose kings were conquered by Sargon. The 
names preserved in these two lines seem to be all from the west, as 
we shall see. The Cedar Mountain (Harsag-Erin, as we should 
certainly read here) is in all probability to be identified with the 
Amanus range, called Am-a-num harsag erin by Gudea. In 
Sargon’s own inscriptions, the Harsag-Frin is mentioned under the 
name tir-9erin, “Cedar Forest,” * but Ibla, which he is said in 
the same connection to have conquered, probably was situated in 
the Amanus region, according to the well-known passage in the 
Gudea texts locating the city of Ursu in the mountains of Ibla.’ 





* Statue B, col. V, 28; cf. Landsberger, ZA XXXV (cited as Lands- 
berger), 233, n. 7. 

*Cf. JSOR VII, 18f., on the cedar forest in the Gilgames Epic. 

™Ursu and Ibla were identified with Rhosus-Arsfs and Pieria, on the 
North-Syrian coast, between Antioch and Alexandretta, by Jensen, many 
years ago (ZAX, 360f.). Ibla is probably the Jbr of the Tuthmosis List, 
no. 306, but UrSu is probably not identical with any of the similar Asiatic 
names mentioned in the Egyptian monuments of the New Empire (con- 
trast Sayce, JEA VI, 296) since it was apparently destroyed by the Hit- 
tites early in their career. During the third millennium Ursu was one of 
the most important trading-stations of the Accadians (cf. Lewy, OLZ 
XXVI, 537, and especially Landsberger, op. cit., pp. 235f.). The Hittite 
war against it forms the theme of an epic composition written apparently 
in Accadian, in which a fragment published by Figulla and Weidner, 
KBo I, no. 11, is written. The writer hopes to publish a translation and 
discussion of this important text soon, so it need not be discussed here. 
Among the towns mentioned in connection with Uriu are Halab-Aleppo, 
Carchemish and A&sihu. The latter is very interesting, since it is evi- 
dently identical with the Assyrian Asihu (pronounced Aéih) of Izalla, 
north of Harran (Johns, Assy. Deeds and Documents, 742, V, 33). This 
combination might be taken as an additional support of Landsberger’s 
view that Ibla was situated in the region of Mardin, while Ursu corre- 
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Iskipte, king of Harsag-Erin in the time of Narim-Sin, according 
to the new Hittite version of the history of this monarch,’ may 
thus have ruled in Ibla, or even in Ursu. The country mentioned 
immediately after mat Harsag-Erin, mat Hani, is obscure, since it 
can hardly be identified with Hana on the Middle Euphrates, which 
is not otherwise found in texts known to be older than the second 
millennium. Hani may be a land in southeastern Asia Minor. 
With the third line we find ourselves suddenly introduced to 
the characteristic style of our text, which locates districts and 
countries mentioned in the Sargon inscriptions by giving their 
extreme boundaries. Subartu is thus said to extend from an 
unknown place in the west to Anzan in the east. The writing 
An-za-an-za-an is presumably a resolution of the archaic writing 
AN-DU-AN**™, of a type frequently found in glossed school texts 
of the third millennium. The scribe who modernized the ortho- 
graphy of our document at one stage of its long history knew that 
AN-DU-AN = An-za-an, but did not realize that the following 
za-an, originally written in smaller characters above the line, was 
only a gloss giving the true pronunciation of the group. Anzan or 
Anan was used in the Neo-Babylonian period as an archaic desig- 
nation of Persis, southeast of Elam, but has generally been believed 
to represent Media or, at all events, northern Elam. Poebel is, 
however, unquestionably correct in locating AnSan south of Elam, 
on the basis of an inscription of Maniitusu, where we read: 
“ Manistusu, king of Ki8, when he smote Anan and Surihum,”® 
crossing the Lower Sea in ships (“ genitive absolute ”), and thirty- 
two kings of the lands beyond the sea gathered for battle, (then) 
he defeated them, and smote their cities.”?° Surihum need not 





sponds to Osroe-Edessa, but this localization seems impossible, since UrSu 
can hardly be separated from the Assyrian Urrus (pronounce Ufué, or 
the like) in Unqi-‘Amq (region of Antioch), which Forrer (Provinzein- 
teilung, p. 57) has identified happily with Rhosus. There is no difficulty 
in the way of supposing that the town had been rebuilt before the Aesy- 
rian period, though it never again regained its early importance. Since 
these questions will be considered elsewhere in detail, we need not dwell 
on them further. 

® Forrer, Die Boghazkéi Texte in Umschrift, II, 1, no. 3. 

* Written in genitive Sa-ri-hi-im. Poebel, HT 205, n. 2, suggests the 
reading Sirihum because of the variant IG@I-ri-hi-im. The exact pro- 
nunciation is in any case doubtful. 

1° HT' 233 f. 
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be located so far away as Carmania, however, and Anian itself is 
presumably rather the country west of Persepolis than the hinter- 
land where the later Persian state arose.** It must be admitted 
that our geographical text seems to employ the name Ansan to 
include the mountainous country east of Elam, which formed the 
extreme eastern boundary of the region vaguely known as Subartu. 
Subartu thus refers properly to the East Tigris country north of 
Babylonia and the Median mountains north of Elam. The view 
of Landsberger regarding the location of Subartu, reached for 
different reasons from ours, is quite correct,’* while the recent 
revival by Gadd of the localization in northwestern Mesopotamia 
proves to be wrong.** 

Lines 4-5 form a separate section, not connected directly with 
the preceding or following. They are evidently an extract from an 
epic text, or at least a poetic composition glorifying Sargon, an 
observation which enables us to interpret our text as a commentary 
on a Sargon romance resembling the sar tamhari epic.** This 
explains, in part, at least, the remarkably fragmentary character 
of the composition. 

With the new paragraph we take up again the geographical com- 
mentary proper, presumably giving the boundaries of the lands 
which paid regular tribute to Akkad. Line 6 provides us at last 
with some definite indication of the extent of Mari in the third 
millennium. Unfortunately the upper limit of the land of Mari 
remains unknown, since the beginning of the line is missing; we 
know, however, that it was situated on the Euphrates. The lower 
frontier, toward Rapiqu, is Zubri, i. e., Zubru or Supru. In his 
index Schroeder read al Ub-ri, but the determinative for “ city” 
occurs nowhere else in our text, so we should naturally follow 
Schroeder’s own copy and read Zu-ub-ri (Su-up-ri). Luckily for 
us, we are in a position to identify this town exactly, thus deter- 





11 The extraordinary persistence of the archaic name Anzan-Anian in 
Persis suggests that Mesopotamian culture and cuneiform writing took 
firm root there, and that the Persian cuneiform may turn out, after all, 
to be a modification of an independent Persian branch of this a 

12 Op. cit., pp. 228 ff. 

1% The Fall of Nineveh, p. 20. 

** Cf. Weidner, Der Zug Sargons von Akkad nach Kleinasien, Leipzig, 
1922; the writer, JSOR VII, 1ff. The second treatment stresses the 
romantic element in the saga. 
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mining the location of the land of Mari once for all. Supru is 
included in the itineraries of Tukulti-Ninurta II and his son, 
A&gurnasirapal III, which follow opposite directions, and give the 
exact place where camp was pitched each night. The route of the 
father, who marched up the Euphrates, followed the itinerary: 
Sippar—Salite—Dir-balati—Rahimme opposite Rapiqu—Kabsite 
—Dayaseti—Id (modern Hit)—Harbe—Hudubilu—Sadidini— 
Sabirutu (Sabirite)—Stri and Talbi3 (Talme3)—Anat (capital) 
of Sihi (modern ‘Anah) —MaSqite—Harada—K ailite—Hindanu— 
Nagiate—Agarbini—Supru (camp pitched further on, at Arbite) 
—Kasi—Sirqu—Rummunidu near the mouth of the Habir—Sari 
of Bit-hadippe, on the Habifir—Usali—Dir-Katlimmu—Qatni, 
ete.* The son, marching downstream along the Habir and 
Euphrates, passed Qatni—Dir-Katlime—Bit-hadippe—Sirqu— 
Supru—Nagqarabini—Hindani—Bit-Sabiya opposite Haridu— 
Anat—Siiru—return.’* Several of these towns have been identi- 
fied with their modern equivalents, but we wish here only to locate 
the stations in the vicinity of Supru. Sirqu corresponds to the 
older Tirgan, Tirga or Tirga, identified with Tell ‘I8arah on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, below the mouth of the Habir.** This 
identification was made by Forrer,’* and is now proved by KAVI 
no. 183, 16: Tir-qa-an(KI) = Tirqgan = Sir-qu 3a pan Su-ti[-t]. 
Its correctness would follow from the itineraries even without this 
-specific confirmation, which is none the less welcome, however. 
For the name Tirqan cf. the discussion of line 22, given below. 
Hindanu is the Giddan of Isidore Characensis, as noticed long ago, 
and must be sought in the immediate vicinity of Albi-kemial. 
Since it was situated on the right bank of the river, seventeen 





15 Scheil, Annales de Tukulti-Nimip II, lines 54 ff. 

16 ASurnasirapal III, Annals, col. iii, 1 ff. The fullest and best discus- 
sions of these itineraries are given by Scheil, op. cit., pp. 38 ff., 57 ff.; 
Schiffer, Die Aramiéier, pp. 101 ff., etc.; Olmstead, JAOS 38, 214 ff.; 240 ff.; 
Horn, ZA XXXIV, 128 ff. 

17 For Tirqa = Tell ‘Isfrah cf. Condamin, ZA XXI, 247 ff.; Herzfeld, 
RA XI, 131 ff.; Thureau-Dangin, OLZ XI, 193f. Thureau-Dangin and 
Dhorme have recently made soundings on the edge of the mound, but the 
results of their work have not been published. 

18 Op. cit., p. 15. Assyr. Sirqu may be explained as an Assyrianizing of 
an Aramaic Tirga, since the Assyrians had no ¢, certainly none in an 
_ initial position. 
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hours (schoent) from Asicha = Sirqu * and sixteen above Anatho- 
‘Anat, we may provisionally locate it at Tell ej-Jabriyeh, southeast 
of Albi-kemAl, which is nearly equidistant from Tell ‘I8arah and 
‘Anah. These relative distances are confirmed by the Assyrian 
itineraries, where Tukulti-Ninurta records five and four stations, 
respectively, while ASurnasirapal gives three each, counting, of 
course, the camp in the hills between Hindanu and Bit-Sabiya 
(Annals, III, 25). Following the route of Tukulti-Ninurta north- 
ward from Hindénu along the right (Arabian) side of the 
Euphrates, we come in succession to Nagiate, Aqarbini-Naqarabani, 
Supru, Arbate, Kasi, Sirqu. Nagiate was less than a day’s journey 
from Hindanu, and may, therefore, correspond to Albi-kemil, 
while Naqarabini, a day’s journey from the same point, presumably 
is to be found in one of the mounds along the road leading north- 
ward from Albii-kemal, Tell Madkfk or Tell el-Hariri. The sug- 
gested identifications with Irzi or el-Werdi overlook the fact that 
the latter are situated on the left bank of the river.*° Scheil was 
doubtless correct in identifying Naqarabani with the Merrhan (not 
Merrha) of Isidore, though his suggested emendation of MEPPAN 
to XEPBAN, or the like, cannot be proved.** The next station, 
Supru, corresponds to es-Salihiyeh; no other identification is pos- 
sible. Supru was then probably the original name of the town 
called Dara, “ Fortress,” by the Syrians in the Roman period, and 
Europus by the Greeks—to be distinguished from Europus- 
Jeribis—, since Isidore gives Dura as the station between Merrhan 
and Asicha. Excavations at es-Salihiyeh are now being conducted 
by Cumont, following Breasted’s publication of the mural paint- 
ings unearthed there by British officers shortly after the end of 
the war. 

After the preceding discussion it is clear that the southern 
boundary of Mari at the time of the compilation of our text was 
situated at es-Salihiyeh. The extreme view of Horn, that Mari 





1° The Greek text reads Elra Actxa xapn, 80 we may safely regard the 
initial A of Aocxa as dittography, and read Z:xa, probably a mistake for 
Z~xa. The old view that Sirqu is Circesium is quite impossible. 

*° Contrast Clay in JAOS 44, 191 ff. 

*1 There is no difficulty in the change of R to B, since this is frequently 
required, e. g., in the LXX, but the initial change would be more difficult. 
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was situated between Sihi?* and Babylonia, is proved wrong,” 
and the ordinary view that Mari is the district about the mouth 
of the Habir (so Landsberger)** is confirmed. Clay’s identifica- 
tion of Mari with the Merrha(n) of Isidore, which has been errone- 
ously located at Irzi or el-Werdi, turns out, after all, to be wrong, 
since the capital of the district of Mari cannot have been situated 
south of the southern boundary of the district; we have just seen 
that Merrhan — Agqarbani-Naqarabani was the next station south 
of Supru-Dura. Since the suggestion sometimes made, that Mari 
is identical with ‘I8irah-Tirga, is impossible, we must look for an 
identification further up the stream, preferably in the region of 
Deir ez-Z6r, which must have been an important caravan center at 
all times. It may be noted that there is still a village called Marrat 
on the left (Mesopotamian) bank of the Euphrates, about two 
hours below Deir ez-Zér, with a large mound, called Tell es-Sinn, 
overlooking it. Whether this suggestion proves of value or not, it 
may be stated positively that Mari must be sought in the immediate 
vicinity of Deir ez-Zéor."* The district of Mari thus corresponds 
almost exactly to the Assyrian Lagé, which stretched from Mount 
Bisri (modern Jebel Bisri), between Halebiyeh and Tibneh, to 
_ Hindanu. In a new inscription of Tukulti-Ninurta I the king 
claims the conquest of Mari (written Ma-a-ri), Hana and Rapiqu,”® 
just as ASurnasirapal boasts of subduing Lagé, Sahi and Rapigqi.?’ 
In the second half of the second millennium we find the same 
district bearing the name of Adtata in the Hittite inscriptions.” 
In the Mattiwaza Treaty the towns of Ahuna and Tirga are ex- 
plicitly designated as towns of AStata on the opposite bank of the 
Euphrates from Mitanni, i. e., on the right bank, where Tirga is 





*2 Written Sahi by the Assyrians, but pronounced, of course, Sap, like 
the Hebrew Sth. 

23 For Horn’s view cf. ZA XXXIV, 140f. 

** Op. cit., p. 234. 

25In Isidore’s time the Bacidea xwuéroks with the Semiramis Canal 
was situated in the immediate vicinity of Deir ez-Zor. Seven hours up- 
stream was the station of @:AAada Mippada, whose name is probably cor- 
rupt, and may be borne in mind in connection with the search for the site 
of Mari. 

2° KAHI II, no. 60, line 69. 

*7 Annals, col. II, 128. 

28 Cf. Mayer and Garstang, Index of Hittite Names, I, p. 8. 
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known to be from other sources (see above).2® Ahuna is unknown; 
it cannot be identified with the mat Ahinu which A&Surnasirapal 
III passed, leaving it on his left as he marched west from Carche- 
mish to Hazaz (modern ‘Azaz),*° since the latter is naturally 
identical with Yahan = Bit-(a)gfisi, the region of Arpad and 
Aleppo. ASstata or Astati elsewhere occurs as the name of a minor 
state near Carchemish and Aleppo. 

This is not the place in which to discuss the materials now avail- 
able for the history of Mari, especially since the meager references 
known have been gathered elsewhere in convenient form.** The 
fact that Mari played an important role in early history has long 
been emphasized by Clay. The importance of MAri in the fourth 
and early third millennia was presumably due to its strategic 
position for the caravan trade, at a time when the extensive com- 
merce between Babylonia, Syria and Asia Minor enriched the 
towns of the Upper Euphrates valley. This naturally led to the 
intensive development of the agricultural possibilities of the river 
valley, which, despite its narrowness, emphasized by Breasted and 
Luckenbill,** could be thoroughly irrigated by means of dams and 
canals, the ruins of which are thickly strewn over the whole valley 
from Deir ez-Zér to the Babylonian frontier. 

Mari was the connecting link between Syria and Mesopotamia 
at a crucial period in the development of ancient civilization, and 
oriented now in the one direction, now in the other. To the 
Syrians Mari was naturally a part of Mesopotamia, while to the 
Babylonians Mari and Syria were inseparably associated. In fact, 
it is more than probable that the names Mdéri and Amurru were 
originally identical, just as maintained by Clay, though our pres- 
ent point of view is quite different from his. The name Mari, 
Mér or Méra* is written ideographically MA-URU, “ Ship-city,” 





2° KBo I, no. 1, rev. line 19. 

%° Annals, col. III, 71. 

*1 Clay, Hmpire of the Amorites, pp. 103 ff.; Breasted and Luckenbill, 
Oriental Forerunners of Byzantine Painting, pp. 28ff. But see n. 86a, 
below. 

*2 Tbid., pp. 21 f.; contrast Clay, JAOS 44, 186 ff., for correction of some 
rather extreme remarks of his predecessors. As usual, the truth lies 
between the two extremes. 

** There were evidently two byforms: Ma-ri and Maeri, Méri. The 
former is established by the transcription Ma-a-ri (see above), while the 
latter is proved by the writing Méra in the Code of Hammurabi. The 
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a name found elsewhere in the Tigris-Euphrates vailey (cf. on 
line 23). Now, in the so-called eme-sal dialect this name would 
have to be read Md-ert or Ma-ri, i. e., Maeri, Méri or Mari (Ma-a-ri 
of Tukulti-Ninurta; cf. above). In the eme-ku, however, we should 
have to pronounce Ma-uru, Mauru (cf. Uru and Uruk, etc.), which 
resembles Amurru rather strikingly. The word Amurru is always 
written MAR-TU in Sumerian, but as Delitzsch pointed out long 
ago, TU in this word is really T2gunu, pronounced uri.** 
Delitzsch did not see the implications of his suggestion, which is 
quite certain. The writer collected further proof that MAR-TU 
is really MAR-U RU in his thesis, prepared for publication a num- 
ber of years ago, but not printed. Here he showed also that the 
same mistake has been made with regard to the word a-ma-TU = 
abtibu, “ flood,” which is written a-ma-T Egunu, i. e., a-md-uru, in 
the oldest sources. The forms a-md-ru and a-ma-ru are not differ- 
ent words, but simply variant spellings, on a par with Md-eri = 
Ma-ri. The expressions for “ flood” and “west” both refer to 
the Upper Euphrates region, called Md-uru after its chief city. 
Since the dreaded river-flood came down the Euphrates from its 
head-waters, it received the name a-md-uru, literally “water of 
‘ Mari.” The river was also the principal means of communication 
in the early period, especially up and down the Euphrates, where 
land travel was endangered by robbers.*® Just as in Egypt, the 
principal directions were upstream and downstream ; upstream, to- 
ward Mari, was called “ direction (lit. wind) of Mari,” im-mar-uri, 
Accadian amurri. Since this direction was prevailingly west, 
im-mar-urt came to be the word for “ west,” and Mar-uri — 
Amurru became the ordinary expression for the “ Westland” in 
general.** The objection that the word md, “ship,” and the 


name of the well-known Euphrataean and Syrian god Mér or Wér (Iluwér), 
though primarily perhaps a Sumerian name of the weather-god (= Immer), 
was probably connected secondarily with the name of the city, just as in 
the case of ASir and ASéur. 

*4 Sum. Gloss., p. 51, 8. v. uru; p. 181, 8. v. mar-tu. 

85 Tt is true that the Euphrates is not nearly so well adapted as the Nile 
for upstream traffic, since the current is swifter in the upper part, and 
there is no analogue to the convenient north wind, which drives the sailing 
vessel up the Nile. Boats were probably used mainly for downstream 


traffic. 
*° The word mar-uri in the sense of ab@bu, “ flood,” is probably only an 
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syllable mar are quite distinct is invalid; ma is probably a simple 
reduction of original mar, “ vehicle,” which included both “ cart ” 
and “ship,” precisely like Arabic markab. It is a common-place 
among Assyriologists that final r has been dropped from a multi- 
tude of Sumerian stems and words. Amurru is accordingly a 
corruption of Ma(r)-uru in the sense of “ west, Westland,” and 
developed its use in Babylonia, where the eme-ku dialect prevailed, 
while Mari is later the local pronunciation of the same original 
word Ma(r)-uru, “Ship-city.” In this connection it may be ob- 
served that Landsberger’s attempt to localize Amurru in the East- 
Tigris country is paradoxical.** The interchange of titles in 
Kudur-Mabuk’s inscriptions, where we sometimes have “ patron 
(ad-da = abu) of Emutbal,” sometimes “patron of Amurru,” 
proves no more than the similar variation between sar Akkad, Sar 
Kis and sar kibrat arba’im in the titles of the kings of Akkad does. 
Similar variations are found innumerable times; the fact that 
Hammurabi is once called “ King of Amurru ” does not prove that 
Amurru is a different name for Babylon. Landsberger’s statement 
that “die Triiger der sog. westsemitischen Personennamen wurden 
nicht als mar-tu ‘ Amoriter’ bezeichnet ” is very strange. Would 
he deny that the names of the kings of the First Dynasty of Baby- 
lon (palii Amurrim) or those of the Amorite list published by 
Chiera are Western Semitic? Since the present writer hopes to 
write on this subject at length in the near future we may drop it 
here. 

From Mari a route down the Euphrates in the third millennium 
led to the state of Rapiqu, which joined Mari directly, without any 
intermediate district—unless one name has dropped out of our 
text. As a matter of fact, Hana, which later separated Mari from 
Rapiqu, has not yet been found mentioned in documents known to 
belong to the third millennium, while Rapiqum appears quite 
frequently, especially in the date formulae of the Dynasties of 
Larsa and Babylon.** The capital, Rapiqu, was often considered 
in later centuries as forming the northwestern frontier of Akkad, 
which our text (line 21) locates at Sippar. In this connection it 





abbreviation of *a-ma(r)-urd, but it is valuable as confirming our theory 
of the original identity of m@-urt and mar-ura. 

*T Op. cit., pp. 236 ff.; also Weidner, MVAG XXVI, 43. 

** Contrast Thompson, CAH I, 485, 7. 
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may be observed that the site of the capital of Sargon, the biblical 
Accad, must be sought farther south than the region of Sippar; in 
fact, Accad is perhaps to be identified with one of the mounds 
around Tell el-Oheimir (KiS), now being excavated by Mackay. 
According to the itinerary of Tukulti-Ninurta (see above), Rapiqu 
was situated just half-way between Sippar and Id, that is, Abi 
Habbah and Hit, and must, therefore, be sought in the vicinity of 
the Hubaniyeh lake. While Forrer must be approximately right 
in placing Rapiqu at the point where the Saqlawiyeh canal branches 
off from the Euphrates to the left, there is no suitable point oppo- 
site, on the right (Arabian) bank, where Tukulti-Ninurta ex- 
pressly locates it. Rapiqu must be nearer Ramadi (Qal‘at er- 
Ramadi), perhaps at the neighboring Tell er-Ra‘yan, though 
Ramadi itseif or Seih Mas‘fid are possibilities. 

Schroeder’s text no. 183, which we have already had occasion to 
cite, furnishes some interesting data with respect to the cities of 
Rapiqu in the early period. Landsberger has already called atten- 
tion to the identification of Duldul-Tutul with Id, given in this 
text, line 23.°° Since the first step taken by Sargon of Accad in 
his first northwestern campaign was to prostrate himself before 
' Dagan in the temple of Duldul,*° it is evident that the city on the 
beautiful island of Id was important in pre-Sargonic times, when 
it developed its own prestige and that of its god. According to the 
Code of Hammurabi Méra = Mari and Tutul were the most im- 
portant cities then existing in the Middle Euphrates country. 
This suggests that Tutul was then the capital of Hana or Rapiqu, 
however the district between Mari and Akkad may then have been 
called. In no. 183, line 12, we find the equally interesting entry: 
[A]-ra-tu— LAM + HI-RU(KI)= mat Su-u-hi. Of course, the 
inserted HI is a slight scribal error for KUR; LAM + KUR- 
RU (KI)= Aratta was one of the oldest Babylonian cities, and 
figures prominently in the Lugal-banda cycle of legends published 
by Poebel and Langdon.** Unfortunately, Langdon has confused 
LAM + KUR-RU(KI) with SU-KUR-RU(KI), Suruppak, in 
exactly the same way as the Babylonian scribe of no. 183, line 25, 





*° Op. cit., p. 233. 

“° Cf. now Legrain, Univ. of Penn. Mus. Jour., 1923, p. 210. 

*' Poebel, HGT, nos. 8-11 (cf. JAOS 40, 312); Langdon, Oxford Hd. of 
Cun. Texts, vol. I, plates 5-9. Chiera will publish important additional 
material from the Stamboul museum (AJSL XL, 262 f.) 
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where we read LAM + KUR-RU (KI) = Su-ri-[ip]-pak, though 
LAM-KUR-RU (KI) = Aratta is absolutely certain from other 
passages.** Sayce has also followed our scribe too closely and come 
to the conclusion that Suruppak or Surippak, famous as the home 
of Ziusuddu, the Sumerian flood-hero, is to be identified with Sihi, 
though the true identification with Tell Fara, north of Erech, has 
long been known.** Every “Suruppak” in Langdon’s transcrip- 
tion must be corrected to Aratta. According to this legend the 
sanctuary (mastaku) of Aratta had been destroyed (dm-dub = 
mastaku sa uttappisu, or the like), and was apparently restored by 
the “holy Lugalbanda.” ** Who the destroyers were may perhaps 
be inferred from col. II, 12-3 III, 36-7: Ki-en-gi Uri nigin- 
na-a-ba Mar-uri li-se-nu-zu gu-mu-un-zi, “From Sumer and 
Akkad in their entirety may he expel the rebellious Westerner 
(Amorite).” Aratta was then, it would seem, one of the frontier 
posts of Babylonia toward the west. The identification of Aratta 
with mat Siahi is a little vague; one would be inclined to identify 
it with ‘Anat, the capital of Saihi, were it not for the fact that 
‘Anat is perhaps to be identified with Hana.*® In any case, Aratta 
was situated some distance up the river from Duldul, probably not 
quite half-way from Duldul to Mari. Little by little it is be- 





*? Especially C7 XI, 49, 34a-b, which equates SU-KUR-RU-KI with 
Surupak and LAM + KUR-RU-KI with Aratta; cf. Delitzsch, Sum. 
Gloss., pp. 10 (s. v. aratta) and 272 (s. v. arada). Confusion between 
thesc two similar ideograms also occurs in the first list of antediluvian 
kings published by Langdon, where SU-KUR-LAM is miswritten for 
SU-KUR-RU, as independently seen by Dhorme, RB, 1924, 546-7, and 
Zimmern, ZDMG, 1924, 21, n. 3. On the other hand neither scholar dis- 
tinguishes with sufficient clearness between the entirely different cities of 
Aratta and Suruppak, which were not even close together, as suggested by 
Dhorme, if we may believe the evidence of Schroeder, no. 183. 

4s JRAS, 1924, 114, n. 2. 

«The name Lugalbanda has generally been read Lugalmarda of late, 
owing to an error of the cuneiform copyist of a text published by Schroeder, 
where LUGAL-TUR-DA and LUGAL-AMAR-DA are confused, just as in 
the case of SU-KUR-RU and LAM + KUR-RU. The older reading has 
been proved correct by Weidner, Archiv fiir Keilschriftforschung, vol. II, 
p. 14, n. 1. 

‘This question has been very obscure, but the identification becomes 
more probable now that Hana is rather definitely equated with Sohi, 
whose capital was at ‘Anat or in the vicinity. In favor may be cited Clay, 
Empire of the Amorites, pp. 111 ff., and now especially Landsberger, op. 
cit., p. 234. 
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coming possible to see that the Middle Euphrates valley played a 
much more important réle in the history of Western Asia than 
hitherto supposed by most scholars; it is the lasting merit of Clay 
to have pointed this fact out. The oldest civilization of this valley 
was, however, Sumerian, not Semitic, and the land of the West- 
erners (Amorites) began from the Babylonian point-of-view with 
Mari. For the sake of comparison we may note that the distance 
from Eridu to ‘Anat (or Aratta) is the same as that from Memphis 
to Hieraconpolis, while that from Eridu to Mari is about equiva- 
lent to Alexandria (or Pelusium)—Elephantine. 

The territory of Rapiqu was apparently bounded on the west by 
Yabusé (line 7 of no. 92), which may be identical with the 
Yabusum of the bilingual inscription of Samsu-iluna, line 41, 
which the Babylonian king fortified. The reading Dir-yabusum 
is unwarranted, and Dir-yabugani** is naturally quite wrong. 
Yabusé was presumably located at Fallijah or just below, on the 
Euphrates. 

Having reached the frontier of Babylonia, our text jumps to the 
northern Tigris valley. Unfortunately, the text of line 8 is 
damaged, so the limits of Assyria are not clear. The upper limit 
-is entirely missing and the lower limit doubtful. If our reading 
Maskan-sarri is right,*’ we should presumably locate it a little 
south of Assur, near the mouth of the lower Zab. After the exca- 
vations at Assur and the revelations of the Cappadocian Tablets, 
there can be no doubt that the state of Assyria was already in 
existence in the beginning of the third millennium; its non- 
occurrence in our fragmentary Babylonian sources of the Akkad 
Dynasty means nothing, especially since Assur must be included 
under the general designation Subir, Subartu (see above). 

The following line: “the road of the Tigris and Euphrates ” 
is obscure and perhaps is a quotation from the original Sargon 
romance upon which the compiler of our text is commenting. In 
the present connection it seems to be a rather awkward way of 
stating the shift of geographical treatment from the Euphrates to 
the Tigris. Line 11 similarly seems to indicate that the treatment 
has moved still farther east to the Zab rivers, from which the 





4° CAH I, 557. 
‘7 Besides the well-known Maskan-sabri (see below) cf. also Maskar-ili 


in Clay, Neo-Babylonian Letters from Hrech, no. 107, 24. 
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enumeration, beginning with Arrapha (line 10), is continued 
southward. 

The exact situation of Arrapha still remains doubtful, owing to 
the location of Arrapachitis too far north by Ptolemy and to 
Forrer’s reaction toward a situation too far south.** It is, however, 
possible to fix it approximately, thanks to material which was not 
available when Forrer wrote, as well as to more careful examina- 
tion of the time-honored translations upon which he relied. Since 
Forrer’s discussion is the fullest recent one, we shall make it the 
basis of our treatment. We cannot separate the problem of Arrapha 
from that of Arzuhina, the Assyrian province north of Arrapha, 
which Forrer has placed just where we would locate Arrapha. Til- 
Arzuhina, presumably the original site of Arzuhina, he would 
identify with modern Kerkfik, while Arzuhina itself lay just oppo- 
site ; unfortunately, he refers us to a still unpublished topographical 
study of his for the proof.*® Consequently, the Assyrian province 
of Arzuhina should correspond to the region immediately south and 
east of the Lower Zab. Arrapha, which lay still farther to the 
south, Forrer identifies with Arappa (not with Arrapachitis) of 
Ptolemy, which was situated on the road from Artemita (Zindan, 
northeast of Ba‘qibi) to the Zagros passes northeast of Hanikin, 
identified by him with Arrapa. The result of this unhappy locali- 
zation is a general southward shift of districts in the East-Tigris 
country, a shift which must be corrected before we can clarify the 
geography of our Sargon text. 

Forrer has pointed out himself that the road southward from 
Arzuhina passed through Zaban, which must, therefore, have been 
situated south of Kerkik, in the region of Téza-Hurmatly on the 
upper ‘Adeim, below Kerkik, in case his theory regarding the 
location of Arzuhina is right. The usual location of Zab(b)an, 
older Simur(r)um, is at Altyn-Képrii on the Lower Zab, north- 
west of Kerkik.*° The mere fact that the name of the town is 





“8 Provinzeinteilung, pp. 44 f. 

“* Forrer’s unpublished study is apparently based on the comparison of 
K 4675, an Assyrian itinerary of the East-Tigris country, with the annals 
of Aéurnfsirapal III. The comparison has been instituted previously by 
Peiser, MVAG VI, 3, 40 ff., and Olmstead, JAOS 38, 230 ff.; the material 
is somewhat difficult to handle, but does not favor Forrer’s localization, 
so far as we can see (see also below). 

5° Cf. Meissner, OLZ, 1919, 69. 
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the same as that of the river, though interesting, is naturally not 
conclusive for a location on it. A passage in the inscription of 
Samiéi-Adad VI, col. IV, 2-3, is really decisive, though Forrer does 
not seem to have taken the trouble to check the interpretation 
offered in KB, which he follows with his rendering: “den Zaba- 
Fluss iiberschritt ich, stieg zwischen den Stadten Zaddi und Zaban 
iiber die Rinnsale des Gebirges.” The original text, nar Zaban 
ébir ina birit Saddi Zaban attabalkat natbak Sadé, is somewhat 
ambiguous at first sight, but a little consideration of Assyrian style 
will convince one that the prepositional phrase ina birit Saddi 
Zaban belongs with the preceding ébir, not with the following 
attabalkat. Moreover, one may cross a river between two points, 
but one does not speak of “ traversing the declivities of the moun- 
tains” between two towns. We should, therefore, render: “I 
crossed the river Zab between Saddi and Zaban; I traversed the 
declivities of the mountains.” Zaban is then definitely situated on 
the Lower Zab, at Altyn K6prii, while Saddi lay farther down, 
perhaps in the neighborhood of Madrana. From the statement in 
the Synchronistic History, col. III, 20 f.,°* to the effect that Adad- 
niréri II of Assyria and Samas-mudammigq of Babylon, after the 
defeat of the latter, fixed the boundary between Assur and Accad 
along a line running from Til-bari above Zaban (a illin Za[ban]) 
to Til-Sa-Batani and Til-Sa-Zabdani, no conclusion can be reached, 
‘ since tllan is too vague a term and it is not certain that we should 
read Zaban, since the text is broken at this point. At any rate, 
as Olmstead has pointed out,®? it is clear that the Babylonians 
continued to control the region south of the Lower Zab, as far as into 
Zamua, down to the time of ASurnisirapal III. Since Zaban thus 
was situated on the Lower Zab, Arzuhina must have been farther 
north. This is the most natural conclusion also from the itinerary 
K 4675, which allows three to four days from Arzuhina south- 
ward via Babite (hardly Bazian here!) to the river ‘Adeim (nfr 
Raddani). Arzuhina then was situated north of the Lower Zab, 
presumably northeast of Zaban. The same conclusion with respect 
to the district of Arzuhina appears to follow from a passage in the 
Synchronistic History, col. II, 14 ff., where we read that Tiglath- 
pileser I and Marduk-naidin-ahhé fought a chariot battle ina eli 





5. Now republished with corrections in C7’ XXXIV. 
52 JAOS 38, 233, n. 53. 
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Zaban supali ina tarsi al Arzuhina, “On the bank of the Lower 
Zab (cf. Delitzsch, HWB 63a) near Arzuhina.” Unfortunately, 
the exact sense of ina tarsi here is not certain, so the rendering 
“opposite Arzuhina,” preferred by Delitzsch (HWB 7%15a) is not 
excluded. At all events, this passage proves that Arzuhina was 
situated on or very near the Lower Zab, unquestionably its upper 
course. The later district of Arzuhina probably corresponds to the 
ancient Simurrum of the third millennium B. c. 

Now that we have located Arzuhina on the upper course of the 
Lower Zab, north of the river, it is only natural to locate Arrapha 
in the region just south of this river, about the upper course of 
the ‘Adeim. The correctness of this localization may be established 
from the statements of the Nabopolassar Chronicle, especially obv., 
12-13, which relates that a battle was fought between the Assyrians 
and Babylonians at Madanu in the province of Araphu, and that 
the former were defeated and driven into the Lower Zab (tahtésunu 
ma’adis iskunti ana nar Zaban ittadisunitu).** Obv. 16-23 clearly 
implies that Arrapha was north of Takritain, modern Tekrit, just 
south of the Jebel Hamrin, which was presumably the southern 
boundary of the province of Arrapha. The capital, Arrapha, was 
probably near Kerkik, perhaps identical with it. This location 
agrees admirably with all references to Arrapha which I have been 
able to find, including the record of a campaign waged by an 
unknown Mesopotamian king of about 2000 B.c. against Urbél 
(Arbela), Tabraé and Arrapha, in the course of which the Zab 
(Za’ibum) was crossed.** 

Returning to our geographical text, we note that the territory 
of Arrapha was considered by the compiler to extend from [ Jha 
to Lubdu. Lubdu is mentioned a number of times in our Assyrian 
sources, but cannot be exactly located. Sam&i-Adad VI (col. I, 
48 f.) names Zaban, Lubdu, Arrapha, Arba’ilu together, but his 
list is not in exact geographical order. Adad-niriri I (KAHI I, 
no. 3, 7f.) says that he subdued the countries from Lubdi and 
Rapiqu to Eluhat. Since Rapiqu is properly the frontier of 
Babylonia proper on the Euphrates, Lubdu is presumably here the 
frontier of Babylonia in the East-Tigris country—naturally, the 





5° Cf. Dhorme, RB, 1924, 228, who has also seen the impossibility of 
Forrer’s location of Arrapha at Haniktn and has proposed a more northerly 


situation. 
54 De Genouillac, RA VII, 151 ff. 
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extreme southern limit of the boundary, just as in the case of 
Rapiqu. Adad-nirari II (KAHIT II, no. 84, 28 f.) claims to have 
conquered Dér, Arraphu and Lubda, fortresses (biréti) of Kar- 
duniaS. These statements only indicate that Lubdu must be sought 
somewhere between the Lower Zab and Mount Yalman (Jebel 
Hamrin), but do not fix its location. However, there is nothing 
in them contrary to the supposition that Lubdu represented the 
southern boundary of Arrapha at one period in its history. 

Line 12 brings us to the district of Lullubi. Unfortunately, 
neither Uruna nor Sinu (so?) appear to be known, but there is no 
difficulty about the location of Lullubi. Early in the third millen- 
nium Annubanini, king of Lullubi, carved an inscription in the 
rock near Ser-i-pul (Holwin), which probably represented his 
southern border. Two thousand years later we find the Assyrian 
inscriptions identifying Lullume with Zamua, a small state, later 
an Assyrian province, east of the Lower Zab and the Babite Pass 
(Bazian).°° The center of Zamua was roughly about a hundred 
miles east of Kerkiik, and it was thus the neighbor of Arrapha on 
the east. That this was the case in the third millennium is im- 
plied by the fact that Lubdu is not repeated, as would be the case 
if ‘Lullubi were south of Arrapha, but a new point is mentioned as 
the (northern) boundary of Lullubi. 

With the next line we find that our geographical continuity is 
resumed; the next state, mdf Armani, shares one boundary with 
mat Lullubi. Mét Armani, early Babylonian Armanum, Assyrian 
Arman, Alman, Halman, is well known, and offers us little diffi- 
culty. It is true that Forrer (pp. 46-7) tries to identify Arman 
with the country east of Mendeli, but he has been forced to this 
conclusion by his location of Arzuhina and Arrapha too far south, 
where we locate Arrapha and Arman, respectively. Forrer would 
distinguish between Halman — Holwan (Ser-i-pul), in the land of 
the Lullubi, and Halman = Arman = (Ab-i-)rawan, the river of 
Mendeli. Holwin is not, however, in the land of the Lullubi, 
properly speaking, and Forrer himself places it well outside the 
southern boundary of Zamua=—Lullume. The tablet of Annu- 
banini king of Lullubi erected at Ser-i-pul (see above) only proves 
that the conquests of Annubanini extended as far as Holwin; it is 


-—— 


55 All topographers identify the Babite Pass with Bazian; cf. especially 
Olmstead, JAOS, 38, 230, n. 48, and Forrer, p. 43. 
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quite possible that in his time the district of Halman was included 
in the kingdom of Lullubi. It is only natural to identify the 
Halman-Holwin of Shalmaneser III, Obelisk, line 190, with the 
Halman which figures in the ninth catapaign of the samg monarch. 
As is well known, the Halman of the\Bull inscription and the 
fragmentary text published by Schroedtx, Keilschrifttexte aus 
Assur historischen Inhalts, no. 110, 1, appe Arman in the 
fuller Balawat account. Most scholars (Hiising, Forrer, etc.) re- 
gard Halman and Arman (also Alman of Agum II) as repre- 
senting the pronunciations of the name by different peoples of the 
Zagros. Forrer, however, seems to be the only one who tries to 
distinguish a northern and a southern Halman-Arman. His argu- 
ments are derived mainly from the account of Shalmaneser’s ninth 
campaign, above referred to, directed against Marduk-bél-usite, 
brother of Marduk-zikir-Sum king of Babylon. This expedition 
carried the Assyrian army southward from Nineveh across the 
Upper and Lower Zab to Lahiru and Gananfte, which were 
stormed, while Marduk-bél-usite fled into the mountains of the 
Yasubi and fortified himself in Arman or Halman. Forrer asserts, 
without proof, that Gananate corresponds to Artemita-Dastagird- 
Zindan, about fifty miles northeast of Baghdid and some thirty 
miles west-northwest of Mendeli. Our clearest evidence for its 
location is found in the description of Sam&i-Adad V’s campaign 
against Babylonia (col. IV). The king marches south from the 
Lower Zab along the western slopes of the Zagros, crosses Mount 
Ebih, and captures Mé-Turnat, on the right side of the upper 
Turnat (Diyéleh). He then crosses the Turnat and destroys 
Qarné, on the left side of the stream. From the account it would 
seem that Mé-Turnat is to be located at Tell Baradan, while Qarné 
corresponds to modern Kyzyl-robit. From Qarné the Assyrians 
proceed south, crossing Mount Yalman, and attacking the towns 
of Di’bina, Datebir and Izduya, which are said to be situated “ at 
the side of ” (ina ahi) Gananite. Since the Assyrians are on the 
left side of the Diyaleh, it follows that Gananfte, which they do 
not attack, was situated on the other side of the river, i. e., near 
Deli Abbas, while Lahiru presumably lay farther north, on the 
Narin, precisely where Forrer locates it (p. 47). Since Ser-i-pul 
lies almost due east of the lower Narin, there is no difficulty in 
supposing that Marduk-bél-usite fled thither on the approach of 
the Assyrians, whose advance threatened to cut off all communi- 
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cations with the mountains. It: is not stated in our sources that 
the Babylonian prince had fortified himself in Gananate; it is 
rather suggested that he hovered about the Assyrian flank, only 
fleeing when the fall of the towns of Lahiru and Gananate seemed 
- assured. Another objection raised by Forrer is that the land of 
Halman-Holwan was then Assyrian, and so could not have been 
held by the Babylonians. His reason for this assumption, given on 
p. 45, is that the Pass of Simesi, ina ré3 mat Halman, is men- 
tioned twice in Shalmaneser’s inscriptions, once as the starting 
point of a campaign, and once as the terminus, so must have been 
on the Assyrian frontier. The expression “at the end (head) of 
mat Halman” need not, however, mean that the pass lay at the 
eastern end of the land of Halman, which therefore was within the 
Assyrian border; it is much more natural to suppose that it lay at 
the northern end of Halman, which then lay southeast of the 
Assyrian frontier. Forrer also says that Holwan is not in the 
region then occupied by the Yasubi, which lay to the south. This 
statement, however, is very rash. Practically our only clear-cut 
evidence for the location of the land of the Yasubi is the account 
of Sennacherib’s second campaign, from which it follows that they 
occupied a mountainous region adjoining the Assyrian province of 
Arrapha. Our location of Arrapha southeast of the lower Zab 
compels us to place the Yasubi country in precisely this part of the 
_ Zagros, about Holwan.*° 





5° In close connection with the question of the location of Arman comes 
that of Akarsallu, intimately associated with it in Assyrian texts, and 
sometimes hyphenated as Arman-Akarsallu. Syn. Hist. I, 24 ff. says that 
Adadnirafri I and NazimaraddaS fought a battle in Kar-I8tar Akarsallu 
which resulted in the defeat of the latter, whereupon the boundary was 
fixed at a line running from Arman-Akarsallu opposite Pilasqu on the 
other side of the Tigris to Lullume. Since Pilasqu is otherwise unknown, 
the course of the boundary is not very clear. Syn. Hist. II, 10 ff. ascribes 
the conquest of Zaban, Irria and Akarsallu te AS’ur-dan I. The same com- 
pilation, col. II, 22 ff. states that Tiglathpileser I conquered Akarsallu as 
far as Lubdu, Sdhi as far as Rapiqu. The parallel makes it certain that 
Akarsallu here refers to an entire district, lying northward of Lubdu. A 
new text of this monarch, published by Schroeder, KAHI II, no. 66, obv. 
10 ff., words it: “from beyond the Lower Zab, Arman-Ugarsallum (written 
punningly A-QAR alSallum) as far as Lubdu I congered.” Akarsallu is 
mentioned also as Ukarsilla in the list of places conquered by Silhak-in- 
SuSinak, where it is named between Madka (Tuz Hurmatly on the upper 
‘Adeim, GA* § 414A) and Ebih (located in our discussion above north of 
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Lines 14 and 15 are very difficult as they stand, since no geo- 
graphical theory can place Akkad between Arman and Gutium. 
Moreover, it would be very strange to find the territory of Gutium 
delimited by two towns with such good Babylonian names as Abul- 
Adad and Hallab. But a complication is introduced in line 16, 
where the district of Niqqu is said to extend from the same town of 
Hallab to [ |miluni. Unless we can identify Niqqu, our attempts 
at reconstruction will remain quite subjective. Luckily, however, 
Niqqu is otherwise known. In the new Narim-Sin text found at 
Boghaz-kéi (in Na&i) and published by Forrer,®*’ Niqqu, with its 
king Ur-banda, is mentioned between Larak and Dér, but the order 
of names in this document is so irregular that no conclusion can 
be drawn from this fact. It is also mentioned in the inscriptions 
of the Assyrian kings, who call it Nigu, Niqqu, and locate it in 
the land of Tuplias. Tiglathpileser III names the following towns 
and districts of the land of TupliaS: Bit-Hamban, Sumurzu, Bit- 
Barrua, Bit-Zualza8, Bit-Matti and Niqu.°* The new account of 
the sixteenth year of Shalmaneser III, published by Schroeder,*® 
names three fortified cities of the land of TukliaS (— TupliaS) : 
Sumurza, Bit-Adad and Niqu. Sumurza is naturally the Sumurzu 
of Tiglathpileser. These towns of TupliaS’ were subject to Marduk- 
Sum-mudammiq of mat Namri (= mat ZAB; ZAB=naméaru), a 
fact which proves conclusively that TupliaS’ was located in the 
immediate vicinity of Namri. All agree that Namri or Bit- 
Hamban, which as the name of its principal district supplanted it 
later, lay between Zamua-Lullume and Ellipi north of Elam.* 





Kyzyl-robat, probably at Sengabad Dagh). This collocation suggests the 
region between the ‘Adeim and the Diyaleh, northeast of Jebel Hamrin 
and west of Arman-Holwan, so that Arman-Akarsallu really is the lowlands 
below the hills of Arman proper. Akarsallu would then be equivalent to 
the later Lahiru (the northern district of this name). Since it was only 
a minor district, it was variously assigned to Arman and to Arrapha, 
which in our text is stated to extend as far south as Lubdu, otherwise 
the southern limit of Akarsallu. The suggestion made AJSL XL, 133, 
that Akarsallu may possibly be the prototype of the biblical Ellasar, re- 
mains problematical, though rather plausible. 

5? Boghazkéi-Teate in Umschrift, II, 1, no. 3. 

58 Slab, lines 17 ff. Other texts offer Niqqu; cf. Streck, ZA XV, 326. 

5° KAHL Il, no. 113, rev. IV, 22. 

*° The Babylonian Nawar-Namar is certainly identical with Assyrian 
Namri, as shown by the so-called Freibrief of Nebuchadrezzar I, where we 
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Forrer places Namri in the region of Zohab and Ser-i-pul, where 
we place Arman-Halman, while Bit-Hamban he identifies with 
Cambadene and locates in the region of KermanSah.** Namri, 
however, must be placed south of Halman, which seems never to 
be included in it, and therefore was situated approximately in the 
hill-country east of Hanikin and Mendeli. Tuplia’ then pre- 
sumably lay in the neighborhood of Mendeli, but could be extended 
to cover the hill-country in the hinterland, as in the text of Tiglath- 
pileser III just referred to. Since Niqu, however, is explicitly 
located in Tuplia’ by the new inscription of Shalmaneser III, we 
must devote a paragraph to the material elsewhere available for the 
location of Tuplias. 

Tuplia’ is the later name of the ancient Sumerian land of 
A&nunnak or E&nunnak, which survived into a late period as an 
ideographic equivalent of it. It is ordinarily located on the lower 
Uknaii (Kerhah),®* but this localization is entirely wrong, and 
based on a misunderstanding, as we shall proceed to show. The 
passage employed is Sargon, Annals, lines 265-7, which narrates 
how the Aramaean tribes of Hindaru, Yatburu and Pugqfidu fled 
before Sargon’s advance, and fortified themselves in a stronghold 





read (col. II, 26 ff.): mati-ma ana arkat @mé la ina méré Habban la 
mamma sani-ma sa ana sakiniti sa mat Namar issakinu - - , “ whenever, 
to the end of days, any, either of Bit-Habban or someone else, who are 
made governors of the land of Namar, etc.” Bit-Habban is specifically 
referred to elsewhere in the text, so there can be no doubt that our ren- 
dering is correct. Bit-Habban, the chief district of Namar, is naturally 
identical with Bit-Hamban which appears in the Assyrian texts in the 
same relation to Namri. Nawar-Namar is first mentioned in the Naram- 
Sin text published by Boissier as a land conquered by the Accadians (its 
king was In-m43[?]). Perhaps a little later comes Arisen, king of Urkii 
and Nawar. The fact that his inscription is said to have come from 
Samarri does not prove for a moment that Namar was situated near 
Samarra, as assumed by Thureau-Dangin (RA IX, 4) and Landsberger 
(op. cit., p. 229, n. 5), though Urki8 may possibly have been located there, 
since Arisen may have extended his conquests to include Samarra, and 
the text may not have originated there at all. At all events the location 
of Namar in the hills due east of Samarra is easily reconciled with the 
discovery of Arisen’s monument there. For additional material on Namar- 
Namri see Streck, ZA XV, 303-8. 

* Op. cit., p. 90. 

** So, e. g., by Meissner in the map attached to his Babylonien und 
Assyrien, vol. I, and apparently by Langdon, CAH I, 447. 
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in the midst of the river Uknéi. Sargon dammed the river on 
which they relied for defense and thus cut off their means of de- 
fense and their water-supply at the same time, so that they were 
forced to surrender (nar Tuplias nar tuklatisunu ina sipik epiri u 
gané aksir-ma - - - galqaltu usasbi(t)suntiti-ma ultu qgirib nar 
Ukni ussiini-ma isbati sépé’a). The Uknii is here called “ River 
of Tuplia8’” because it flows down from TupliaS, just as the 
Euphrates is also called “ River of Sippar,” while the Euphrates 
flood (cf. above) is the “ Water of Mari.”®* Tuplia’ thus lay on 
the upper course of the Uknfi. Since the Ukni rises in north- 
western Luristan, some forty miles northeast of Mendeli (if we 
disregard the eastern head), it will be seen that Mendeli and its 
mountainous hinterland are well suited to represent ASnunnak- 
Tuplias. TupliaS and Dér are also closely associated in early 
texts,°* just as Niqqu and Dér are in our document. Since Dér 
is to be located at Bedreh, not quite fifty miles to the south of 
Mendeli, where we would place Tuplia3, the sequence from north 
to south in our document is well preserved. The city of Niqqu 
seems to have been dominant in this district during the Dynasty 
of Akkad, and its close relationship to ASnunnak is shown by the 
fact that its king in the time of Narim-Sin was called Ur- 
banda(ba-an-da), naturally a mistake for Ur-Umun-banda, or the 
like; Umun-banda was the chief god of ASnunnak-Tuplia’. 
Having located Niqqu, the connection between it and the town 
of Hallab stated in line 16 becomes exceedingly improbable. The 
South Babylonian city of Hallab has had many strange adventures 
in recent times. On the one hand it has been inveterately con- 
fused with Kullab, just as in the case of Aratta and Surippak; on 
the other it has been transferred to Aleppo in Syria. The latter 
combination, which one still finds occasionally, is absurd, espe- 
cially when it is made with reference to the mention of Hallab 
and its goddess I8tar the hierodule (¢élitum) in the Prologue to 
the Code of Hammurabi. Here Hallab is mentioned immediately 
after Laga3-Girsu, a fact which suggests proximity, since the Code 
is careful to follow geographical order in naming the cities of the 





* Billerbeck (MVAG III, 95 f.), followed rather blindly by many, iden- 
tified the Nar Tuplia’ with the Duwelij-Duwarij, but his arguments were 
based upon very inadequate comprehension of the wording of the inscription. 
** Cf. Langdon, CAH I, 447 ff. 
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Babylonian Empire. That Hallab lay down in this region is estab- 
lished by the reference to it in an Early Babylonian letter, where 
it is placed on the bank of the canal Ningirsu-hegal, the name of 
which naturally proves a connection with LagaS and its patron 
deity. Weissbach’s location of Hallab “in the midst of Babylon ” 
(ina kirth Babili),®* in which he is followed by Olmstead,** is due 
to a confusion of ideograms; the text reads clearly KUL-AB-KI, 
Kullab, not ZA + SUH-AB-KI = Hallab. Zimmern, to whom 
Weissbach refers, had already clearly distinguished between them 
in the very paper referred to by Weissbach.** Since Kullab is 
located by all near Erech, our allusion is not quite clear, but in any 
case has nothing whatever to do with Hallab, which must be sought 
in south-central Babylonia near Lagas. It is, therefore, clear that 
Hallab has nothing to do with Niqqu, north of Dér. 

In order to solve our riddles we must examine the next two lines, 
17-18, also. Here Dér and LagaS are said to have a common 
boundary at Ibrat. Unfortunately we do not know the exact loca- 
tion of Ibrat. This city is mentioned in the Narim-Sin text pub- 
lished by Boissier ** after Awak, which seems to have been situated 
between Babylonia and Elam proper. ASurbanapal lists it among 
the towns of Elam whose inhabitants had fled to Mount Saladri 
before the first Assyrian advance, and did not yield until the 
surrender of Pae, after the rest of the land, including Susa, had 
been overrun by the Assyrians. From the fact that this group of 
towns must have been situated either in or at the edge of the 
mountains, it becomes evident that it originally escaped destruction 
at the hands of the Assyrians because it lay in the northwestern 
corner of Elam, north of the main line of attack. According to 
Streck these towns formed part of the region called RaSu in the 
texts of ASurbanapal, situated between northern Elam and Baby- 
lonia, but usually found on the side of the former, though not 
always.°® While this is not certain, there can be no doubt that 
they lay in the vicinity. Perhaps the Kibrat of the great geo- 
graphical inscription of Silhak-in-SuSinak, line 82, mentioned with 





*5 Babylonische Miscellen, no. 15, line 2. 

66 AJSL XXXV, 94, n. 6. 

* ZA III, 97. 

*8 RA, 1919, 157-64. 

* Assurbdnipal, pp. ecexliii, n. 2; 47; n. 6; 804. 
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Madka, Ukarsilla and Ebih,”° is the same as our Ibrat, whether 
the initial k be due to a real phonetic variant or to an error. In 
any case Ibrat must be sought in the region of Dér, either east or 
north of it. It is then quite certain that it cannot be placed 
midway between Dér and Lagai, i. e., near Kut el-Amifrah or Kut 
el-Hai, as required by the present arrangement of our document. 

There are thus three impossibilities in the present form of our 
text, lines 14-18. A slight rearrangement removes them entirely, 
giving us so natural a sequence that it may safely be adopted, 
bearing in mind that the results are not certain, however reasonable 
they may appear to be. If we leave the first part of these five lines 
in their present order, and change the sequence Akkad-Gutium- 
Niqqu-Dér-Laga’ to Gutium-Akkad-Lagas-Niqqu-Dér, Gutium re- 
ceives the boundaries [ Jizzat—Abul-Adad, Akkad stretches from 
Abul-Adad to Hallab, Laga’ from Hallab to [ ]miluni, Niqqu 
from Surbu to Ibrat, and Dér from Ibrat to [ ]pa(hat)tum. 
Abul-Adad lay then on the common border of Gutium and Akkad, 
while Hallab was similarly situated with respect to Akkad and 
LagaS, and Ibrat lay midway between Niqqu and Dér. Abul-Adad 
may then have been located on the Tigris above Baghdad; Hallab 
belongs somewhere in Central Babylonia, presumably near Adab 
(Bismiyeh) or Umma (Jéhah). Ibrat may tentatively be placed 
in the hills north of Bedreh and southeast of Mendeli, where there 
are a number of ancient mounds. 

From our source it appears that Gutium was situated much 
farther southwest than generally supposed, on the northeastern side 
of Babylonian proper. This localization cannot have been original, 
however, since it would bring Gutium down into the region of 
Samarra, between the Hamrin and the Tigris, whereas the early 
references always speak of Gutium as a mountainous land—the 
“dragon of the mountains,” etc. Moreover, the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions place the Guti or Quti in the Central Zagros, and the geo- 
graphical vocabulary Schroeder, no. 183, line 8, identifies Gutium 
with Abdadani, a district of Parsua (Bit-Abdadani), southeast of 
Lullume-Zamua and east of Namri. On the other hand, the locali- 
zation of our document is supported by the otherwise known 
location of Tirgan 3a pén Gutium just northeast of Baghdad, as 
we shall see in our discussion of line 22. We find, therefore, two 





7 For the location of these places cf. the note on Akarsallu above. 
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contradictory locations of Gutium, one in the heart of the Zagros, 
the other in the region of Samarra. The probable explanation of 
this apparent anomaly is that when the Guti conquered Babylonia 
in the middle of the third millennium, only part of the people left 
the ancestral home in the Zagros, which continued to be called after 
their name. The emigrants settled for the most part in the region 
north and northeast of Babylonia, contenting themselves with a 
more or less nominal suzerainty over the latter. The district where 
the bulk of them settled still remained predominantly Gutaean, 
and was called Gutiwm even after the fall of the Guti Dynasty. 
Whether or not the geographical situation presupposed by our text 
was already true in the time of Akkad may be doubted, but until 
we know more of the movements which led to the establishment of 
the Guti Dynasty cannot safely be denied. 

Line 19 introduces us to the land of [ ]umta, which does not 
seem to occur elsewhere. Its extent is given as from [ ]|bi to the 
sea (A-AB-BA =témtu), unless we are to take the following 
UKU-MES = nisé as belonging with it. Since, however, the name 
of the district is not preceded by the usual mét, it is better to take 
the nisé with the following [ ]um-ta*!, rendering “(nomadic) 
people of [ ]umta,” as suggested to me by Pére Dhorme. The 
district in question then belongs to the Sea Lands, which were 
much less extensive in the third millennium than in the first, and 
may have lain south of mat ERIM, which comes next. 

Mat ERIM is known from other early references, though the 
exact reading of the name remains unknown. It extended from a 
town whose name ended in b to Mangisu, fortunately known other- 
wise. In the dating for the thirty-second year of Hammurabi, now 
known from several interesting variants published by Langdon ™ 
and Boissier,"* the king is said to have defeated the host of 
E&nunnak, Subartu and Gutium, and to have conquered the land 
of Mankizum and the land on the bank of the Tigris (ma-da Ma-an- 
ki-ziX! % ma-da gi id Idigna) as far as the border of Subartu. 
Landsberger apparently regards the two episodes as distinct,”* but 





™ Weld-Blundell Collection, vol. II, pl. V, col. II, 1-6. Langdon (ibid., 
p. 32) read Malgi, taking the last sign to be MURGU and considering it a 
kind of doublet to the preceding Ma-AN-ki, which he then read Ma-él-ki, 
but it is simply ZUM (su). 

™ RA XX, 1 ff. 

8 Op. cit., p. 231. 
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it is difficult to explain it in such a way, especially in view of the 
double mention of Subartu. In any case, our text clearly locates 
Mangisu on or in the immediate vicinity of the Tigris, in the 
direction of TupliaS-A8nunnak, though not necessarily so far north. 
Fortunately, Mangisu is elsewhere mentioned, in such a way that 
its approximate location becomes fairly clear. Landsberger has 
already directed attention to the reference in the endowment deed 
of Kurigalzu,"* by which the king bestows a tract of land over 
two hundred square miles in extent upon the goddess I8tar."* Here 
we read (lines I, 24 ff.): (The boundaries of the deeded land ex- 
tend) “from the town of Adattu which is on the bank of the river 
Euphrates to the town of Mangissu adjoining the field of Duranki- 
naram-Enlil, (and) from the town of my Lady (I8tar) Bit-GaSan- 
ama-kalla to the boundary of Girsu.” Three of the places named 
are located with tolerable clearness; unfortunately, Bit-GaSan-ama- 
kalla seems to be entirely unknown, though it must have been at 
the opposite end of the territory in question from Girsu near Laga§. 
Mangissu is doubly located, first as being at the opposite end from 
the Euphrates, and secondly as being near the field of Duranki- 
narim-Enlil, whose name proves proximity to Nippur. At that 
time the course of the Euphrates followed the upper Satt el-Qar 
or perhaps the Satt el-‘Afej, flowing just south of Nippur, while 

the Tigris followed the present bed of the Satt el-Hai, as well 

known."® If we suppose that our tract was roughly square, with 

its corners at the four places mentioned, the two opposite towns 

were just over twenty miles apart. Probably, however, the tract 

was broken up and not continuous, so that we may allow ourselves 
more room, and locate Mangisu east of Nippur and southwest of 
Kit el-Hai, on a canal branching off from the Tigris-Satt el- 





4 OT XXXVI, pl. VI-VII, and fragmentary duplicate in Nies, Historical, 
Religious and Economic Texts and Antiquities, no. 23. The text is also 
treated by Ungnad in the Archiv fiir Keilschriftforschung, vol. I, pp. 29 ff. 

™ The text offers 60 sar = 1080 ika. Since we are here dealing with 
kudurru measures the ikd@ is equal to the simdu, or a little more than 79 
acres (Thureau-Dangin, RA XVIII, 134). The total would then be over 
fifty thousand hectares. 

7 Cf. Billerbeck, MVAG III, 81 ff., and the map in Meissner’s Assyrien 
und Babylonien, vol. I. For clear statements in the texts, which are 
generally understood in this sense, cf. Gudea, Cyl. A, I, 9 ete. (JAOS 39, 
78, n. 20); Sin-idinnam of Larsa (SAKI 208 ff.; Langdon, op. cit., pp. 
27 ff.). Langdon’s observations (loc. cit.) are very strange. 
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Hai. Such a location, thirty to forty miles from Nippur, is quite 
consistent with our data, and agrees well with the indications of 
the Hammurabi year-name.”* Since this was one extremity of 
mat ERIM, the other one must have been more remote from 
Babylonia proper; mat ERIM was then probably the district be- 
tween the upper Satt el-Hai and the present bed of the Tigris, 
east of a line from Kat el-Amarah south. There is nothing in the 
other references to mat ERIM, found mainly in the business docu- 
ments of the Ur Dynasty, to throw any doubt upon the general 
accuracy of this localization. 

Line 21 provides us with a second set of boundaries for Akkad. 
If the text is in order, we may perhaps suppose that HiSat (which 
has nothing to do with the [ Jizzat of line 14) was situated a little 
west of Mangisu, especially since the other boundary is Sippar, at 
the extreme northwestern end of Babylonia, whereas Abul-Adad is 
at the frontier of Gutium, toward the northeast, and Hallab must 
be sought not far from LagaS, thus suggesting a tendency to 
southeast-northwest and northeast-southwest grouping. 

The next entries (lines 22-4) are continuous and apparently in 
order; they enable us to fill out the gap between Akkad on the 
west and Niqqu-Dér-Yamutbal on the east. The land of Edamarus 
begins at Tirgan 8a Gutium and extends southward to Uzarilulu. 
Tirgan 8a Gutium is elsewhere mentioned, but a discussion will be 
necessary before we can proceed to apply the data gleaned from 
other sources. In two geographical lists** three or four towns 
named Tirgan or Tirgqan are distinguished. In the Ninevite list 
we have: 1. Tir-ga-an*! — Tirgan sa“ Bulala; 2. Tir-ga-an IGI 
HAR-SAG™ = Tirgan sa pan sadi = Arman: Padin; 3. Tir-ga-an 
IGI Gu-ti*! —Tirgan sa pin Guti—Harhar. The Assur list 
gives us: 1. Tir-qa-an IGI Gu-ti-um*! = Tirgqa[n] sa pan Guti= 
Gl Lu( ?)-ti( ?) ; 2. Tir-qa-an IGI HAR-SAG*™ == Tirgqan Sadi sa* 
Bula[la] ; 3. Tir-qa-an™! — ditto = Sirqu sa pan Siti. The third 





™ The name Mankizu also appears in Upper Mesopotamia. In Johns, 
Assyr. Doomsday Book, no. 6, we “arn that captives of the Gambulu tribe, 
carried from eastern Babylonia, were settled in Laqé@ and Mankisi’, etc. 
Perhaps the captives carried the name with them—a well-known occurrence 
in this period—and it was afterwards interpreted by the people of the land 
as Man-ki-Si’, “ Who is like the God Si’” (pronounced Sé, North-Arabic 
Sai‘; there is no connection with Sin, pronounced Sin by the Assyrians). 

7 VR 12, no. 6, 46-8; KAVI no. 183, 14-6. 
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town in the Assur list is the well-known Tirga-Sirqu below the 
mouth of the Habiir, which we have had occasion to mention above. 
The second town in the Assur list corresponds to the first two in 
the Ninevite list, an equivalence either due to conflation in the 
former or to gratuitous distinction in the latter. Since the Assur 
list is the older of the two, it seems probable that the Ninevite list 
(or its prototype) has accidentally omitted the Tirqan on the 
Euphrates and has made good the loss by splitting the data given 
for Tirqan Sadi sa *'Bulala, and making two towns out of the one. 
According to the Ninevite list Tirqan Sadi was represented in 
Assyrian times by Arman or Padin, which naturally cannot be the 
PA-din = Hattin of Northern Syria, but doubtless is the Padan of 
Agum IT, mentioned with Alman = Arman. This Tirgan then lay 
in the neighborhood of Holwan, in the district of Arman, which 
we have studied above. The first Tirqan of the Assur list is the 
third of the Ninevite list, Tirqan 8a Gutium, in which we are 
interested. The Ninevite list identifies it with the later district 
of Harhar, evidently, as we shall see, because its redactor identified 
Gutium with this Assyrian province, just as the Assur redactor (cf. 
above) combined it with Abdadani; Harhar and Abdadani were 
adjoining districts, both east of Namri. The town of Tirqan can 
not possibly be located in the Central Zagros, however, since 
Edamarus immediately adjoined the East-Babylonian district of 
Mari. Edamarus is only mentioned elsewhere under this name, so 
far as I know, in the date formula for the tenth year of Samsu- 
iluna, where the king is said to have vanquished the hosts of 
Idamaras, Yamutbal, Uruk and Isin. The very collocation of 
names warns against placing Idamaras in the Zagros. Its northern 
boundary, towards Gutium, must be placed at the al Tiriqan of the 
kudurru of Nazimarruta3,” situated on the river Daban (kiséd nar 
Daban) ; the names Tirgan and Tirigan are naturally identical.® 





™ Scheil, DEP II, 86 ff. 

®° Thureau-Dangin has compared the name of él Tiriqan with that of 
the Guti king, whose name is spelled exactly the same. Since this town 
is explicitly called Tirqgan sa Gutium, the combination is plausible, espe- 
cially since one of the other two towns of the same name was situated in 
Arman or the vicinity—near Gutium, at all events. If the three towns all 
derived their names from a king of Gutium we can hardly identify the 
latter with Tiriqan, the last king of the Guti Dynasty, who is assigned a 
total reign of only forty days by the Weld-Blundell Prism, and whose 
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The kudurru also mentions in the following lines mat Bagdadi on 
the nar Sarri (Baghdad), the nér Migati in the district of Tuplias 
(Mendeli; see above), and the nar sarri in the district of Upi 
(Seleucia),** pointing to the country between Baghdad, Seleucia 
and Mendeli as the general location of Tiriqan. The nar Daban, 
on which Tiriqan was situated, is also mentioned in the inscription 
of Samsi-Adad V, col. IV, where it is related that the Assyrians i 
and Babylonians fought a battle at Dfir-Papsukal on the river 
Daban. The latter is generally identified (e. g., by Olmstead) with 
one of the canals, especially the Beledriz, which flow from the 
lower course of the Diyaileh. As Billerbeck pointed out many years 
ago, the beds of all the streams in Eastern Babylonia have been so 
subject to shifting that one cannot safely assume that their modern 
course, which often, moreover, varies according to the season, corre- 
sponds to the ancient one.** In view of the fact that the natural 
route of Samsi-Adad would take him down the present course of 
the Diyaleh, toward Baghdad, it is probable that the Daban is 
represented by the present lower course of the Diyadleh, while the 
Turnat itself followed the Beledriiz channel, as already suggested 
_ by Billerbeck.** Tiriqan was then located not far from Ba‘qfiba, 

but rather south than north of it. 

The southern boundary of Edamarus was at Uzarilulu, otherwise 
apparently not mentioned in our available sources. The name, 
however, is good Babylonian, and may be compared to Uzarpara 











career ended in disaster. One suspects that there was a much earlier 
king Tiriqan I, who may have reigned before the conquest of Babylonia, 
perhaps shortly after Sarlak, the contemporary of Sa-kAli-Sarri. Of course, 
the similarity of names may be simply coincidence. 

** Upi-Opis is now located by virtually all scholars at or near Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon, on the Tigris below Baghdad. For Opis = Seleucia cf. Streck, 
Seleucia und Ktesiphon (D. alte Orient, vol. XVI), pp. 1-5; Ungnad, ZMD@ 
LXVII, 138 ff.; Luckenbill, AJ8SZ XL, 148f.; Sidney Smith, Babylonian 
Historical Texts, p. 104. The northern localization was due to the mistake 
of Xenophon, Anabasis, II, 4, 13; 25, where we should have Opis in place 
of Sittace and Sittace further north at the mouth of the Physcus, in place 
of Opis. The transposition is easy to explain when we remember that 
Xenophon wrote years after the events narrated. A very similar trans- 
position of names has been pointed out in the Anabasis by the present 
writer, Am. Jour. of Phil., vol. XLIII, pp. 74-5. 

®? See MVAG III, 81 ff. ‘ 

58 Op. cit., p. 83. 
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and Uzargarsana, both names of towns in the neighborhood of 
Erech.** All these names are Sumerian; uwzar is probably the same 
as usar, “rest, sleep,” and hence would seem to mean “ place of 
rest, settlement.” The name Assur (Assur is the Babylonian pro- 
nunciation) is written in Sumerian A-usar, i. e., “ Water-settle- 
ment,” from which Assur is naturally derived. The second element, 
tlulu, is obscure; illu means “ flood” (A-KALAG = milu, biblu, 
mi dannitu), and Uzar-ilulu might mean “ Flood-settlement.” 
Uzar-para perhaps means “ Extended (pdr) Settlement”; Uzar- 
garsana is less transparent, though no less Sumerian in appear- 
ance. Uzarilulu may have been situated on the Tigris below 
Baghdad or more likely on the upper Nahrwin canal, east of the 
Tigris. 

Proceeding southward we next come (line 23) to mat Mari, 
which stretched from Uzarilulu to Bit-Sinna. The name Méri 
seems to be preserved today unchanged; the canal which watered 
the land of Mari is still called Nahr Mari, branching off from the 
Nahrwain and flowing southeast parallel to the Tigris, at an average 
distance of about twenty miles from it. The name is naturally 
identical with that of Mari on the Euphrates near Deir ez-Zér 
(see above), and is written ideographically in the same way: 
MA-URU, though the writing MA-URU also occurs. There are 
two passages which certainly refer to the southeastern Mari, and 
it may be that others hitherto connected with the Euphrataean 
city of the name really belong to the Mari east of the Tigris. The 
first passage is the date-formula of the thirty-fifth year of Ham- 
murabi, in which the king claims to have destroyed the wells of 
Mari and Malgim. On the basis of this collocation King and 
others formerly placed Malgiim below Maéari, on the Middle 
Euphrates,® a localization of Malgim which has been reintroduced 
by Landsberger.** Though absolutely impossible, as we shall see, 
this view is strictly logical; Mari and Malgim belong clearly to- 
gether—but the East-Tigris Mari is referred to. The second pas- 
sage is in the new texts of Sargon I published by Legrain (Mus. 
Journal., 1923, 208 ff.), in columns 3-4 and 9, where the victory 





** Cf. Thureau-Dangin, Chronologie des dynasties de Sumer et d’Accad, 
p. 31. 

** Cf. King, History of Babylon, p. 154, n. 3. 

* Op. cit., p. 233. 
3 
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over Uga of Mari (MA-URU) and of Elam is mentioned. Here 
Mairi must be a state bordering on Elam.** It may be added that 
there is a third Mari in Northern Mesopotamia, the Assyrian Maré 
which is mentioned with Nimit-I8tar, Apqu, etc., and has been 
identified by Forrer and others with Tell Bii-mariyeh (better Abi- 
Mariyeh) forty-six kilometres west-northwest of Mésul, though the 
location is not altogether satisfactory, despite the fact that Layard 
found an Assyrian settlement here. 

An attempt to identify Bit-Sinna or Bit-Sin, the southern boun- 
dary of Mari, with one of the many towns of this name mentioned 
in the inscriptions is likely to be hazardous. Besides Bit-Sin and 
Dfr-Sin we have, e. g., Bit-Sin-magir, Bit-Sin-issahra, Bit-Sin- 
eriba, etc., in texts of the second millennium, while later ones offer 
Bit-Sin-eriba, Bit-Sin-lisir, ete. We may tentatively suggest a 
location on the Tigris between ‘Aziziyeh and Kuweit for the 
southern border of Mari, along the Tigris. 

Going on southward, we find ourselves in the territory of 
Malgiim, or Malgi, which had a common boundary with Mari at 
Bit-Sinna, and extended as far as MaSkan-Sabri. The latter town is 
often mentioned in Early Babylonian literary and business docu- 
ments. There is no need of listing all the occurrences. The most in- 
teresting one is in the Code of Hammurabi, which names Maskan- 
Sabrim between Adab and Malgiim, suggesting a location southwest 
of Kft el-Amfrah, in a land now occupied by swamps, but full of 
ancient mounds. This general location is supported by a letter 
cited by Ungnad (OLZZ 1917, 203), which mentions Maskan- 
Sabrim in close connection with Adab-Bismiyeh. Malgim was 
therefore the district on both sides of the Tigris above Kit el- 
Améarah, and lay across the road from Dér to Nippur. This 
localization is also in accord with the kudurru of Melisipak (DEP 
X, col. II, 19-20, etc.) which shows that Malgi lay near mat 
tamtim, the Sea Land. 

Line 25 brings us to Emutbal or Yamutbal, as it is also called, 
especially in the early period. The land is frequently mentioned 
in our sources, especially toward the close of the third millennium, 
when Kudur-Mabuk made it the focus of a mighty empire. Dis- 





8** Since the southeastern Mari is so much nearer the other dynastic 
capitals of the early period, such as Awan, Hamazi, Adab, Kis, we must 
clearly also refer the dynasty headed by 48UD to it. 
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cussions of its location usually start with the passage in the texts 
of A&Surbinapal, where it is related that the men of Kirbit had 
plundered Yamutbal, whereupon the people of Dér pressed the 
Assyrians for help.*’ It follows either that Dér was located in 
Yamutbal or that it lay just outside, and was thus directly threat- 
ened by the raid.** Bit-Sarrugina is not otherwise known, but it 
evidently received its name from Sargon of Akkad. At all events, 
Emutbal probably was situated in the foothills of the Pu&t-i-Kth, 
east and southeast of Dér, and north to northeast of mat ERIM. 

The next two names of districts are unfortunately lost, but the 
boundaries given make it clear that they were situated still farther 
east, in Elam. Probably one of them was actually Elam, perhaps 
the first, while the second may possibly have been Anzan. How- 
ever this may be, one is tempted to identify Bit-Hubba ® of line 
26 with the town of Hubbu in Elam, mentioned in an inscription 
of Idadu-SuSinak from the last centuries of the third millennium.” 
One may perhaps go still farther, and identify Bit-Hubba with the 
Elamite frontier city of Bit-Imbi, conquered by Sennacherib, and 
forming the key to Elam, according to ASurbfnapal.** For the 
phonetic change one may compare Hudhud = Idide, both names of 
the same Elamite river. On the other hand one may compare the 
name Til-Humba, i. e., “ Mound of (the city) Humba,” belonging 
to a town in the region between southeastern Babylonia and Elam.*” 
The town at the other end of the district from Bit-Hubba was 
called Rahabit,®* otherwise unknown. Nor is anything known of 
the next towns mentioned, Bit-GAB-GAL, which Schroeder (index) 
thinks may be read Bit-kidmuri, and Eriyaba. 

Line 28 also names an Elamite district—Mutiabal, which ex- 





®7 Cf. Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 230, and Streck, Assurbdnipal, II, 99, n. 5. 

®® Weidner, Kénige von Assyrien, p. 43, n. 2 quotes a late astrological 
commentary as explaining Hmutbalu by Dér. This need not, however, 
mean that Dér was the capital of Emutbal, as suggested by Weidner, but 
only that Dér and Emutbal were so closely associated that the former was 
considered practically equivalent to the latter, more archaic term. 

** Schroeder’s index to KAVI gives Bit-Ki-ba, but his own copy offers a 
clear HUB instead of QI. 

°° SAKI 181, no. 2, 32. 

*2 Cf. Delitzsch, op. cit., p. 324 and the Rassam Cyl., col. IV, 123 ff. 

** Tbid., p. 323. 

** There was an Early Babylonian town called Rahabu near Larsa 
(Ungnad, Babylonische Briefe, no. 17, 11; 45, 9). 
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tends from Durgu to the river KUR-RA-KI, probably the Kerhah, 
though the Karin is also possible. In any case, Mutiabal lay 
southeast of Yamutbal, so curiously like it in name. In Chiera’s 
list of “ Amorite” names, lines 19, 35, both Yamutbala and 
Mutiabala occur.** Chiera thinks that Yamutbal and Mutiabal 
were both centres of Amorite influence in the East Tigris country,*”* 
but this seems rather doubtful. Landsberger prefers to regard the 
Yamutbal as originally a tribe of “ East Canaanites ” (cf. above) ,** 
but does not explain how the lords of this district, Simti-Silhak 
and Kudur-Mabuk, received their purely Elamite names. The 
district of Mutiabal is said by Kudur-Mabuk himself to have op- 
pressed Larsa before his own conquest of that city.°’ I do not 
believe that Yamutbal and Mutiabal are any more Semitic than 
Huwawa (= Humbaba) in the same list published by Chiera.** 
How the morphological relation between Ya-mut-bal and Mut-ya-bal 
can be explained as Semitic has not been made clear either by 
Chiera or by Landsberger. 

The next two lines (29-30) are obviously in a corrupt state, 
since no sense whatever can be made out of them as they stand. 
Both contain the sequence istu-adi, so both should give the land 
thus bounded, in each case introduced by mat, “land of.” Now, 
in line 29 we actually have two names of lands preceded by mdét, 
one certainly misplaced. Since Abul-Surrikki and Dimtu are both 
Babylonian names, the latter being a well-known Early Babylonian 
town, as we shall see, mét Sumeri clearly belongs with them. This 
leaves mat Amurri for the next line, which furnishes the limits of 
a land extending from the Euphrates to Meluhha—naturally mat 
Amurri, not mét Sumeri. Our scribe inadvertently wrote méat 
Amurri a line too soon, and when he discovered his mistake added 
the correct mat Sumeri at the end of the line. To indicate his 
error he then repeated the last word of the transposed phrase, Mari, 
at the end of the next line, where it properly belonged. His pro- 
cedure probably seemed to him so clear that there could be no 
danger of misunderstanding; to us it is not quite so simple. We 
should thus read lines 29-30 as follows: 





Cf. Pub. of Babyl. Sect., Univ. of Penn. Mus., vol. XI, no. 2, 
*5 Tbid., p. 113. 

°¢ Op. cit., p. 238. 

*? Cf. Thureau-Dangin, RA IX, 121; Chronologie, p. 18, n. 1. 
**§ Cf. JSOR VII, 18 f. 
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29. istu Abul-sur-rik-ki adi Dim-t[i]—mét Su-me-ri 
30. 120 béré S-id-du istu mihir nar Pu-rat-ti adi misir mat 
Me-luh-ha—mét Amurri 3a misir(Su) Ma-ri 


The boundaries of Sumer are Abul-Surrikki and Dimtu.*® The 
former is otherwise unknown, though the name is good Babylonian. 
The latter is mentioned not infrequently in Early Babylonian 
letters, under the ideographic writing AN-ZA-KAR-KI, as a town 
not far from Nippur and near Kar-Nusku,*” and was thus in 
Central Babylonia. Dimtu is accordingly the northern boundary 
of Sumer, while Abul-Surrikki is presumably the southern. As is 
well known, Sumerian Engi or Kengi was properly the region of 
Erech, Ur and Larsa, which always remained the focus of Sume- 
rian civilization. It is very interesting to find our document dis- 
tinguishing sharply between Sumer and Laga’. Evidently the land 
on the other side of the Tigris-Satt el-Hai was not considered part 
of Babylonia proper, which was represented by Sumer and Akkad, 
the Land of the Two Rivers. 

Line 30 is extremely important, and peculiarly pertinent now, 
because of the controversy over the location of Magan and Meluh. 
The term siddu means “ length,” and is here used of distance along 
one line, in one direction, whereas rébitu, “width, breadth,” is 
used in our text of distance around a district, length of its boun- 
dary, as we shall presently see. The béru is here not an exact 
surveyor’s measure of length, but naturally the distance covered in 
an average march of two hours (béru = double-hour), that is, be- 
tween four and five miles in a straight line, depending upon the 
nature of the country traversed. For us, therefore, the double 
value of the béru, which plays a well-known role in Babylonian 
metrology and topography, is quite indifferent. A distance of 120 
béré through Amurru then corresponds to from 500 to 600 English 
miles, presumably nearer the former than the latter. It must 





*® Schroeder gives Gim-t[i] in the index to KAVI, and identifies with 
Gath. Our reading is so obviously correct, once it is pointed out, that no 
discussion is necessary. 

10° For its relative vicinity to Nippur see Ungnad, Babylonian Letters 
of the Hammurapi Period, no. 7; for mention with Kar-Nusku see Lutz, 
Selected Sumerian and Babylonian Tests, no. 61. 

101 Cf. the writer’s comments in JAOS 42, 317, n. 1. It should be noted 
that the observations there made regarding M&ri = Syria-Palestine are 
superseded by the present interpretation of our text. 
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be measured from the Euphrates barrage, i. e., from the barrage 
and reservoir par excellence, since there were many dams all the 
way up the Euphrates. Now, the largest barrage on the Upper 
Euphrates of which I can find any mention in ancient sources is 
the great Euphrates dam from which the “ Canal of Semiramis ” 
just below Deir ez-Zor was fed. This dam is briefly described by 
Isidore of Charax: “ There is the Canal of Semiramis, and the 
Euphrates is blocked up with stones, in order that being narrowed 
it may overflow the plains, but in summer it wrecks boats.” Both 
name and description show that the barrage was then already in 
ruins. Since it is located precisely where we have placed Mari 
(see above), there can be no doubt that it goes back ultimately to 
the age of MAri’s prosperity, in the third millennium B.c. I have, 
therefore, little doubt that this is the barrage referred to in our 
document. There is much less difficulty in fixing the direction in 
which the 120 béré are to be measured; since Amurru is roughly 
equivalent to our “ Syria,” its length must be measured along the 
trade-routes running southward from the Euphrates. From Deir- 
ez-Zor to el-Qantarah, ancient Silli-Sellé, is 550 miles in a 
straight line, or about 600 miles allowing for the initial bend to 
get around the Syrian desert and the final one to follow the shore 
around from Gaza to Pelusium. If the figures reported in our 
text are approximately correct, there can thus be no doubt that 
Meluh here represents Egypt. Unless our text is far more corrupt 
than our studies would lead one to suppose, Meluh cannot possibly 
be localized in the basin of the Persian Gulf, as now maintained 
by many scholars. This question will be taken up below, however, 
so we may pass on for the present.—The final phrase sa misir- (uw) 
Ma-ri*', “ whose frontier is Mari,” corresponds exactly to the simi- 
lar phrase above in line 1: sa misir-Su mat Meluhha, “ whose 
frontier is Meluh.” Its purpose is, of course, to make clear where 
the land of Amurru proper begins. Originally (cf. the discussion 
above)*it appears that Amurru and Mari were identical terms; 
when Amurru developed the special connotation “ northwest, west,” 
it was also specialized to designate the geographical section of the 
West beyond Mari. In our text Amurru is Palestine and Syria, 
just as in the Late Assyrian inscriptions, whose terminology is 
strongly archaizing, as is well known. 





108 Cf, JEA X, 6f. 
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Line 31 seems to be a slightly garbled quotation from the poetical 
composition which we have supposed (cf. above on lines 4-5) to 
underly our commentary. It requires no special comment; our 
translation is not altogether satisfactory, but for this the cuneiform 
copyists are probably to blame. The next line is unintelligible, 
and can only be explained on the assumption that the original 
tablet was so damaged here at the bottom that it was illegible. 

With the next lines the style of the tablet changes rather abruptly, 
and the countries now listed, with their extent, only correspond 
accidentally to the lands hitherto named. It would seem that lines 
33-40, at least, were taken from another geographical commentary 
to the Sargon literature, but this hypothesis cannot be verified, in 
the present state of our knowledge. The names show an apparent 
tendency to modernize, which may point to a later origin of this 
section. 

The meaning of rébitu in this section cannot be “ width,” since 
there is no object in fixing the breadth of a country unless the 
length is also given. Nor can it mean “extent” in the sense of 
“length,” since the land of Akkad, which is assigned 180 béré, 
would then be at least 700 miles long, whereas even if all Babylonia 
from Sippar to Eridu is included under the head of Akkad, the 
length of the country is actually only just over 200. It is clear 
that rébitu here has not usurped the meaning of siddu, which is 
expressly used in this sense a few lines above. The ancients were 
accustomed to measure large tracts of land roughly by determining 
the distance around them. The term rébitu, etymologically mean- 
ing “extent, scope in all directions,” means when applied to land 
“extent, size,” precisely like Hebrew réhab and rahdb. In our 
text, then, the rébitu is indicated by the distance around the border 
of a given area of land. The length of a given district would then 
be roughly one-fourth the total distance given. In this case Akkad 
is assigned a rébitu of 700-900 miles, or approximately one-fourth 
as much a length, the result agreeing closely with the actual length 
of Babylonia proper. It is hardly likely that the figures are very 
exact, and the statements regarding less well-known countries may 
only be guesses, though they may naturally be based on primitive 
surveys intended to fix the relative amount of tribute to be paid 
by different subject states. 

The first land thus appraised is MarhaSi or ParaSe, often men- 
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tioned in early cuneiform sources. In the vocabularies Parase 
appears as the equivalent of the ideographic MAR-HA-SI, but 
since the Semitic texts from the Akkad Dynasty call the district 
Barahsi or Barahs, it is evident that Marhas is only an older 
Sumerian form of the same name, or possibly a dialectic variant. 
Formerly Marha3i was identified by some scholars with Mar‘a8 in 
Northern Syria, but, plausible as it is from the purely phonetic 
point of view, this identification has proved to be entirely wrong. 
The inscriptions of Erimu’, Sargon’s son and successor, place the 
great battle in which he defeated Abalgama’ king of Barahsi and 
Sidgau, his sakanakku, between Awan and Susa.** It does not, 
of course, follow that the land of Barahsi lay between these two 
Elamite towns, as sometimes stated.1°* Since ErimuS states after- 
wards that he “tore out the foundations of Barahsi from among 
the peoples of Elam, and - - - conquered Elam,” it would seem 
that Abalgama’ of Barahsi was the head of an Elamite coalition 
which designed to throw off the Babylonian yoke imposed by 
Sargon. The battle was fought west of Susa, in any case, though 
the location of Awan and its relation to Awak, if any, are at 
present apparently insoluble problems. There is a very respectable 
amount of material already available for Awan and Awak, but it 
is very elusive. Awak seems to have been situated in the vicinity 
of Kazallu, itself perhaps located in mat ERIM north of Laga§, 
between the Satt-el-Hai and the present bed of the Tigris, as shown 
above. A location on the upper course of the Satt et-Tib would 
suit the various references very well, if Awak and Awan are 
identical. If they are not, we shall have to give the problem up 
for the time. Marhasi we may tentatively locate in the mountains 
north of Elam proper, in the region known in Assyrian times as 
Ellipi (southeastern Luristan). In early times the extension of 
Elam northwards was greater, and the mountains of Marhaii were 
counted to Elam. In favor of this location may be cited the fact 
that a highly-prized breed of dog was called after ParaSe,*°> which 
reminds one of the Median dog of classical antiquity. The forty 
béré extension assigned it in our text indicates a breadth of only 
some forty or fifty miles, if correct. 





108 Poebel, HT 197-8, 202. 
‘2° So, for example, by Langdon, CAH I, 408 below. 
1 Delitzsch, Sum. Gloss., p. 181, s. v. mar-ga-si. 
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Marhaii-ParaSe is followed by Tukri3, which is otherwise only 
mentioned by Samii-Adad I, king of Assyria in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century B. c.,*°° by whom it was subdued, or at least 
raided. In later centuries it disappears completely from our view. 
Streck has perhaps identified it correctly, at least in name, with 
the Sikri’ which Sargon added to the province of Harhar, the late 
name for part of Gutium (see above).*% Tukri8 would then be 
the district north of Marhaii, if we are correct in identifying the 
latter with Ellipi, south of Harhar. We cannot well place Marhaii 
in western Ellipi, Tukri8 in eastern, because of the relative nearness 
of the latter to Assyria, so a location of the latter in the later 
Harhar or the immediate neighborhood seems very plausible. 
Tukri8 is given an extension of sixty béré, or an average breadth 
of about sixty to seventy-five miles, which is plausible enough, 
though it naturally cannot be checked. 

The third land in this list is Elam, which is credited with an 
extension of ninety béré, or an average breadth of roughly a hun- 
dred miles, just half that assigned in the next line to Akkad, an 
allowance which sounds quite reasonable. 

Line 37 brings us to the much-debated land of Subartu, which 
is said to have an extension of 120 béré, or about 150 miles at 
most. Since Landsberger has convincingly located it in the region 
east of Assyria and north of Babylonia,*°* we may identify it here 
roughly with the country bounded by the Tigris, Upper Zab, Zagros 
and Diyaleh, a region occupied since the earliest times that we can 
trace by a “ Subaraean ” or Hurrian population. Whether or not 
the thin strip west of the Tigris held by the Assyrian was also 
sometimes counted to Subartu is not certain, but very likely.’ 





16 Cf. JSOR VIII, 53, 8. 

107 ZA XX, 460 (cf. also Olmstead, AJSL XXXVI, 128, n. 1). Streck’s 
parallel Sikraki = Tikrakki (ZA XV, 331) is probably erroneous, since SJ 
and JI resemble each other so closely that a mere copyist’s error is likely. 
Sirqu = Tirga seems to be a better parallel, though perhaps too remote 
geographically. 

198 Op. cit., pp. 228 ff.; cf. also above, on line 4 of our text. The passage 
now under discussion clearly restricts Subartu to the country west of the 
Zagros proper, since several lands in the letter region are separately listed. 
This variation is another indication that our document is composite in 
origin. 

20° Gadd (Fall of Nineveh, pp. 19f.) is, accordingly, mistaken in re- 
ferring the allusions to the defeat of the Subart (late ethnic of Subartu) 
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Line 38 is very puzzling at first glance, but the difficulty may be 
plausibly, though perhaps not conclusively removed. Schroeder’s 
AS-si, for which he suggests Ru™-si, is highly improbable, and 
otherwise quite unknown. I would propose that the Assyrian scribe 
be credited with a very simple and natural error, that of mistaking 
two horizontal wedges arranged in a line (HAL) for a single one 
(AS) ; we should then read Halsi, the name of a well-known land 
in the north. In the Assyrian period, as Forrer has pointed out 
(pp. 112 ff.) Halsw was the name of a district between Nineveh 
and Calah, with a capital of the same name, which he has plausibly 
identified with the extensive mounds of Selimiyeh, north of 
Nimriad, on the left bank of the Tigris. Forrer has also made it 
probable that Halsu and Barhalsu or Barhalzu, which at all events 
lay in the same region, are the same. Since no other place of this 
name, meaning “ Fortress,” is known for northern Mesopotamia, 
the identification is very plausible. Its one boundary, Labnanu, I 
would identify provisionally with Mount Niblani of the Boghazkéi 
texts, which they place in Mitanni, east of the Euphrates. Weidner 
and Garstang identify it with the Nimrfid Dagh, which overlooks 
Lake Van from the west,'*° but in this case we should expect men- 
tion of Lake Van itself. It is more likely that Mount Niblani 
corresponds to the classical Mons Niphates, the Armenian Taurus 
which divided the valley of the Arsanias (Murad-su) from that of 
the Upper Tigris. The names Nibléni and Lablini = Lebanon 
seem to be confused in the Hittite texts because of the similarity 
of names. It is, in fact, quite likely that the names were originally 
identical, and have become distinct only through the operation of 
dissimilation (Labnénu and *Nablénu both for Lablénu), in which 
case the name Lebanon is not Semitic, after all. This would pro- 
vide a good northwestern boundary for a Halsu which occupied the 
region between the Tigris and Upper Zab. For the eastern boun- 
dary we are left to conjecture, but here also a plausible one is 
available. The next line gives us the extent of Lullubi, but after 
Lullubi the land of Turukki is given, quite superfluously, it would 





in the texts of Nabopolassar and Nabonidus exclusively to the war with 
the Harrfnian state of Aéur-uballit II. As hitherto believed by most 
scholars, Subartu is simply an archaic term for “ Assyria”; AsSur-uballit 


was still king of Assyria, of course. 
21° See Weidner, Boghazkéi-Studien, Heft 6, p. 77; Mayer and Garstang, 


Index of Hittite Names, I, 37. 
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seem, since otherwise only one land is mentioned in this list at a 
time. The solution is presumably that Turukki has been acci- 
dentally shifted from the line above, where it should appear after 
adi; the transposition may have been made by a scribe who found 
that he lacked room in line 38 for T'urukki, which he inserted 
therefore at the end of the next line, just as we do in a similar 
case. The Turukki or Turuqqi are mentioned in the date formula 
of the thirty-seventh year of Hammurabi along with the Kakmi 
(Turugqum Kakmum) as having invaded Babylonia from the 
direction of Subartu.*** In the time of Sargon II of Assyria, the 
Kakmi are said to be at enmity with their neighbors the Manna’a, 
south of Lake Urumiyeh. We may, therefore, place the Turukki 
and Kakmi both in the northwestern Zagros, which represented the 
eastern boundary of Halsu. The latter was then the name of the 
northern part of Assyria proper in an earlier age, probably in the 
third millennium, as we shall see. The capital of the same name 
may have then held the position which later fell to Calah. The 
extension of Halsu is given as 120 béré, a figure which would suit 
the boundaries suggested very well. 

Line 38 brings us to Lullubi in the Central Zagros, which needs 
no further discussion. The ninety béré allowed it, if correct, point 
to an area approximating that of the three Assyrian provinces of 
Zamua-Lullume, Halman and Parsua, an extent which is very 
reasonable, since the kingdom of Lullubi must have been very 
respectable, and such a monarch as Annubanini certainly ruled over 
at least this much territory. We have previously located Tukrii 
north of Ellipi in the region of Harhar; we may now provisionally 
include Namar (Namri)-Bit-Hamban in its borders as well, since 
Namar can hardly have been included in Lullubi. The fact that 
Tukri8 was invaded by Samsi-Adad I of Assyria (see above) agrees 
well with such a westward extension. We thus have a continuous 
series from north to south: Halsu, (Turukki), Lullubi, Tukrii, 
Marha’i, and Elam. Lullubi and Elam are the only names which 
appear also in the first list in our tablet. 

To conclude this series we have Anzan with an extent of ninety 
béré. We have above identified Anzan with the region east of 
Elam, but it probably only later extended so far as to include the 
district of Persepolis and Pasargadae, where the Persian state arose. 





111 See Langdon, Weld-Blundell Collection, vol. II, p. 34; Landsberger, 
op. cit., p. 231. 
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With line 41 the author of our commentary loses solid ground 
under his feet, and is forced to content himself with vague gen- 
eralities. The lands mentioned are none the less interesting, how- 
ever. Beyond the Upper Sea are located the two countries of 
A-na-kii and Kap-ta-ra. The Upper Sea unquestionably refers 
primarily to the Mediterranean, especially the Gulf of Issus, which 
is so close to the Upper Euphrates, according to the course of which 
the Assyrians saw a place as “upper” or “lower.” It is quite 
likely that the Black Sea also played a réle in the conception of 
the Upper Sea, nor should the Aegean be forgotten, since both seas 
were certainly known to the Mesopotamian merchants who traded 
in Asia Minor during the third millennium. Since exact geo- 
graphy never counted for much in ideas respecting distant lands, 
the Upper Sea was probably a kind of encircling ocean, the pendant 
to the Lower Sea, i. e., the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean. 

The second of the two lands mentioned as being situated beyond 
the Upper Sea—Kaptara—has been independently identified by 
several scholars with the biblical Kaptér, a combination which is 
so obviously unavoidable that no one seems to have cast any doubt 
upon it. A few years ago one might have identified Kaptara with 
. Crete and not have encountered any opposition. Now the situation 
is more complex, since Kaptér (Caphtor) has been located recently 
in Cilicia, Lycia, and, in fact, everywhere but in Crete, though the 
undercurrent in favor of Crete is still strong.* To the writer, 
the statement of the cuneiform text seems to be decisive; no dis- 
trict in Asia Minor can be said to lie beyond the Upper Sea. An 
identification with Cyprus, such as was formerly made because of 
the remote similarity in the names, is not excluded, but is made 
very improbable by other facts. Kaptara — Crete is rendered even 
more plausible if the writer’s identification of Anaku with Greece 
is correct. At all events the civilization of the Minoan Age in 
Crete was so high that the Babylonian merchants of the third mil- 
Iennium must have been acquainted with it, and the more daring 
ones probably visited it. 

A-na-KU®! was first explained by Forrer (see above) as “ Land 
of Tin” (or “Land of Lead”; both lead and tin were called 
plumbum in Latin and were generally considered to be varieties 





142 Cf. Hall, Anatolian Studies presented to Sir William Ramsay, p. 
181, note. 
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of one metal by the ancients). The writer’s suggested reading 
A-na-mi*! is probably wrong,"** though it must be confessed that 
a-na-ki is a very unusual writing of the word andku, “lead.” 
Forrer’s view that the “ Land of Tin” is Southern Spain seems 
highly precarious, however, despite the location of the Babylonian 
Elysium there by Jensen and Haupt. As already noted above, we 
would identify it tentatively with Greece, for the following reasons. 
In the third millennium lead was the principal medium of exchange 
in the extended Accadian commerce of Asia Minor and Northern 
Mesopotamia, as we know from the Cappadocian Tablets and other 
early sources. There are sources of lead in Asia Minor, but the 
principal source continues to be Greece, which still derives a greater 
revenue from her lead mines than from any other metal product. 
The famous lead mines of Laurium go back, moreover, to the most 
ancient times.*** 

In the next line we turn from the Mediterranean to the Ery- 
thraean, where trouble begins. Two lands are mentioned as lying 
beyond the Lower Sea: Tilmun and Magan. The identification of 
the Babylonian Tilmun with the largest island of the Bahrein 
group, formerly called Uwal, but now Samak or simply Bahrein, 
has often been doubted, but seems quite certain. The arguments 
have been recapitulated elsewhere; all evidence, literary, archzolo- 
gical and onomastic, converges irresistibly toward the identifica- 
tion.** Cuneiform sources place Tilmun in the midst of the Lower 
Sea, thirty double-hours from the Babylonian coast. The archaeo- 
logical discoveries of Durand,'** followed by Theodore Bent *** and 
Jouannin,™* have made it certain that Bahrein was the seat of an 
Early Babylonian culture where Enzag-Inzag, known from cunei- 
form sources as the chief god of Tilmun, was worshipped, and was, 
moreover, a Babylonian holy land, where countless thousands of 
honored dead were buried under the extraordinary sepulchral 





118 See JPOS I, 191 f. 

114 Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, vol. I, p. 347, quotes IIR 51, 
12a-d as deriving lead from the (mines of) [H]arha and Madgungunnu. 
Were these mysterious mountains in Asia Minor or Greece? At all events 
they were remote from Mesopotamia. 

118 Cf. AJSL XXXV, 182-5. 

116 JRAS, 1880. 

117 Southern Arabia, pp. 20-9. 

118 DEP VIII, 149 ff. 
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tumuli which cover a large part of the area of the island. The 
Babylonian character of the objects found by Bent in the tumuli, 
and regarded by him as Phoenician, is now accepted. Nor is it 
strange that the Early Babylonians should have transported their 
corpses to be buried on the sacred soil of Tilmun, which was, ac- 
cording to one of the most popular theories, the original home of 
human culture and situated in the vicinity of Elysium. The 
onomastic argument is very strong. In addition to the often-cited 
Greek Tylos: Tilwun and Meissner’s more recent discovery of the 
Syriac spelling Tlwn I may cite the name of the old capital of 
Uwal = Tilmun, which Yaqit, on the authority of Nasr, gives as 
Trm.** It is well known that the Persians pronounced / as r, 
turning Babilu into Babiru, Pali Baveru, Lulli into Luri-stan, etc., 
etc. In the same way the Persians may have pronounced *T%ilm 
(disregarding the un, which could be easily misinterpreted as a 
case-ending, and recalling that Babylonian m does not always 
appear as w in the later development of place-names and loan- 
words) as T'rm. 

The localization of Magan is incomparably more difficult. This 
is not the place to discuss the whole intricate and perplexing ques- 
‘tion of Magan and Meluh, so we shall content ourselves with a few 
comments. The writer believes still that Magan was employed in 
Early Babylonian texts to designate Egypt and the surrounding 
country, especially the Eastern Desert and Sinai, while Meluh is a 
vaguer term applied to the Red Sea coast south of Magan, espe- 
cially to the African side and its hinterland, referred to in Egyptian 
sources as Pwnt and in the Bible as Ophir.'2° There has been much 
discussion of these identifications, mostly in opposition, though 
there have not been lacking supporters, some of great significance. 
On the whole, the most popular theory just now is that of Kmoské, 
Langdon and Landsberger, locating Magan and Meluh in the 
regions around the southern end of the Persian Gulf, especially 
‘Omin."** Landsberger’s statement of this theory is by far the 
most attractive, but he has not explained away the most serious 





11° Cf. Wiistenfeld, Bahrein und Jemama (Abh. d. Kén. Ges. d. Wiss. zu 


Géttingen, 1874), p. 11. 
12° Cf. JEA VI, 89 ff.; VII, 80 ff.; JAOS 42, 317 ff.; AJSL XXXIX, 20 ff, 


31; JPOS II, 113 f. 
191 Kmosko, ZA XXXI, 61 ff.; Langdon, JHA VII, 143f.; Landsberger, 


op. cit., p. 217, n. 2. 
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difficulties in the way of this localization. The alabaster vases from 
the booty of Magan remain to vex the archaeologist, while Hall’s 
discovery that the Early Babylonians imported quantities of Egyp- 
tian stone and gems, etc.,’** is at least suggestive. Such enthusi- 
astic and successful merchants as the Early Babylonians must have 
had connections with Egypt; if Magan and Meluha never refer to 
Egypt, what was the cuneiform designation of the latter? As for 
the assumed sea-traffic with Egypt by sea, which has been ridiculed 
so much of late,’** what shall we say of the Bedawin who go to sea 
in wretched “ dhows ” and traverse the Indian Ocean from Bombay 
to Zanzibar? The Arab ships in which Basrah, ‘Omin and Zan- 
zibar acquired riches and renown throughout the Moslem world 
were not much better than the Babylonian barks, and the Malay 
barks in which the Malagasy people migrated over the whole extent 
of the Indian Ocean to settle in Madagascar, some thousands of 
years ago, were doubtless much worse. The Babylonians were cer- 
tainly even better seamen than the Egyptians, whose naval enter- 
prise in the third millennium B.c. we are only just learning to 
appreciate. Navigation in Babylonian rivers was by no means so 
safe as it was on the Nile; sudden storms and disastrous river- 
floods were everyday occurrences. The Babylonians who planned 
Ziusuddu’s ark cannot be spoken of as unpractised sailors or un- 
trained naval architects. It is very strange to say categorically 
that the trade winds were unknown until discovered by the Romans ; 
the trade winds are unvarying natural phenomena with which every 
denizen of the Erythraean basin would be as familiar as with the 
seasons and the revolutions of the moon. The Romans indeed dis- 
covered them to the Mediterranean world, but they were naturally 
known to the Orientals long before.—According to Gudea, Cyl. A, 
col. 22, 24 ff., compared with Statue B, col. 7, 10 ff., etc., it required 
a year to bring stone from Magan, a fact which is hardly favorable 
to the loéalization of the latter near the mouth of the Persian Gulf. 

As pointed out above, our text seems to identify Meluh with 
Egypt, a feature which led me formerly to place its redaction 
during the Sargonid age in Assyria, when Egypt and Ethiopia were 





189 Hall, JEA IX, 190; Cambridge Ancient History, vol. I, p. 583. 

188 So, for example, Price, JAOS 43, 46 ff.; Schoff, Zarly Communications 
between China and the Mediterranean, Philadelphia, 1921 (brochure), pp. 
7-9. 
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often called Meluh in archaizing documents, perhaps because of 
the Ethiopian conquest. I have since seen that the text cannot 
have been compiled at such a late date, so the original difficulty 
arises again. Possibly it may turn out that Meluh is the early 
term for Africa, including originally both Egypt and the region of 
gold and spices to the south, while Magan is Southern Arabia, 
Ma‘an, as maintained by Hommel. There can be no doubt that 
this theory agrees remarkably well with the indications of the 
document before us, but the other difficulties which it raises are so 
serious that I do not yet see my way clear to surrendering my 
former view, which still seems to fit all the facts best. It may well 
be that the Babylonians themselves were hazy in their nomencla- 
ture, and confused the terms. Nor should we overlook the possi- 
bility, stressed by Landsberger and Langdon, that the terms Magan 
and Meluh received widely divergent interpretations at different 
periods. 

After line 42 we apparently have a stop, line 43 beginning a new 
section. The text now introduces, perhaps from another source, a 
list of countries subdued by Sargon before the third year of his 
reign, if our interpretation is correct. The list begins with Anzan, 
probably Western Persis, as maintained above, and goes on to men- 
tion [ ]ri, certainly not Mari, as first thought, AMAR-[ ] and 
AMAR-SA-TAK-KI. These names are wholly unknown, though 
we may tentatively refer them to the east or southeast, beyond 
Anzan. The slight similarity between AMAR-SA-TAK and the 
Imrsk of the Tuthmosis III list, no. 156, the name of a place in 
Syria or Northwestern Mesopotamia, is doubtless fortuitous. The 
sequence 1stu—adi is not helpful at all here, or in the following 
lines, and may even be erroneously inserted in a list of countries 
supposed to have paid tribute to Sargon, or otherwise acknowledged 
his supremacy. In the next line, however, this sequence enables 
us to make a correction; the adi later in the line shows that there 
must have been an t3tu at the beginning. Now, while the sign 
which now begins the line, GAB, looks very different in its Assyrian 
form from 7A = Stu, the Early Babylonian forms of GAB and 
TA are almost identical, six wedges at the left of each having the 
same positions exactly, and the last vertical wedge at the right of 
TA corresponding to two oblique wedges in the vertical position 
at the right of GAB. We must, therefore, read t3tu LA-BI-KI 
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adi [ |; LA-BI-KI is quite obscure, and one is tempted to read 
Hal-la-bi*', assuming that the Hal has dropped out, not that GAB 
is an error for KUL, as Schroeder seems to think. Should Hallabi 
be correct, however, it could not be the Hallab of Babylonia, but 
might possibly be the Syrian Halab, Aleppo, the name of which 
probably is originally identical. What Lullubi and Magan are 
doing in the same line is hard to imagine, and one has reason for 
believing that the text is in disorder. 

The last line of our document is obviously not the end; our text 
remains, therefore a fragment. The first name is unfortunately 
damaged, but enough remains of the first sign to make [B]a-za 
the most plausible reading. There was a well-known Babylonian 
city called Baz, situated on or near the Tigris, but this cannot pos- 
sibly be meant. There was also a land of Bazu, formerly identified 
with the biblical Biz and localized in Arabia. Sidney Smith has 
recently shown that this Bazu, mentioned by Adad-nirari II and 
Esarhaddon, was situated not in Arabia, but in Media, and proba- 
bly designates the region of Ardistan in west-central Persia, south 
of Teheran.*** The next name is gone entirely. After it comes 
the enigmatic U-du-ni-i, which corresponds to the Ri-du-ni-[i] of 
line 1. There might be reasonable doubt regarding this equiva- 
lence if it were not for the obvious identity of the following phrases. 
Line 1 offers sa ZAG-su mat Me-luh-h[a] ; line 47 has mi-sir-su Me. 
ZAG, of course, is to be read misru, while the variation of mdt 
and KI is explained by the fact that all the names in the first 
section are introduced by mét, but in the last section are followed 
by KI. The abbreviation of Me-luh-ha*' to Me is evidently due 
to lack of space. Schroeder took Misir to be a proper name, 
“ Egypt,” but this is out of the question. If U-du-ni-t is the cor- 
rect reading, it must remain inexplicable; if Ri-du-ni-« is right 
one thinks at once of Rinw,** the Egyptian name of Palestine, 
but the equivalence of ¢ and d remains peculiar, though not im- 
possible, since we really know nothing of the pronunciation of ¢ in 
the third millennium. But until the reading Ri-du-ni-i is proved, 





1%4 Babylonian Historical Teats, pp. 17f. In his review of Olmstead’s 
History of Assyria Smith had not yet reached this view fully, so his 
remarks there (JHA X, 72f.) may be considered as superseded. 

18° On Ritmo cf. now especially Alt, “Ein Reich von Lydda,” Zeit. d. 
Deutsch. Pal. Ver. XLVII (1924), pp. 169 ff. 
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this suggestion must remain a mere possibility, not to be seriously 
considered. 

We have now finished our geographical commentary on the text, 
whose vast importance must be evident to all. We are now ready 
to consider its date and significance. The many errors and trans- 
positions prove that it has been copied often and carelessly; the 
confusion between the Old Babylonian cursive forms of GAB and 
TA (line 46) shows that the prototype of the last section was 
written in the period of the First Dynasty of Babylon. Con- 
sideration of the names leads to the same conclusion. Of 65 
different adequately preserved names of lands and cities, 21 are 
unknown, 22 are mentioned in the cuneiform sources before 2500 
B. C., 15 occur first in sources of the age 2500-1800 B. c., 4 do not 
appear until 1800-1000 B. c., and 3 ure first mentioned after 1000 
B.C. Not a single name bears a form known to be late, while 
some of the unknown places bear names like ( Bit)-Sarrugina which 
are obviously early. In fact the only name which seriously arouses 
suspicion is Hmutbal, but, as pointed out above, Landsberger’s 
theory that Hmutbal is the name of an “ East-Canaanite” tribe 
which settled in Western Elam is very improbable. As observed 
above, the geographical terminology employed in lines 33 ff. is 
distinctly less archaic in appearance than that used in lines 1-30. 
Probably we shall not be far wrong in the following view of the 
origin of our text. The inscriptions of Sargon and Narfm-Sin 
were copied and recopied during the third millennium, as known 
from the collections of the Nippur libraries, from the archives of 
Boghazkéi, and the library of ASurbinapal. In the process glosses 
and errors naturally crept in. Meanwhile, the Sargon cycle of 
romances developed and enjoyed a wide popularity, which led to 
the writing down of such epics as gar tamhari, where popular 
legend was embellished with learned citations from the corpus of 
Sargon texts. Finally there arose elaborate commentaries on this 
literature, one of which we have before us. I would refer it to the 
same circles of erudite productivity as those which are familiar to 
us from the Nippur discoveries, and date its first compilation 
roughly in the Isin Dynasty, between 2300 and 2100 according to 
Fotheringham’s chronology. 

In the following translation we have tried to restore the original 
order of the text, in so far as such reconstruction has seemed to be 
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required by topographical or textual exigency. In every case the 
defense of the reconstruction will be found in the detailed com- 
mentary above. Where a rearrangement is apparently an improve- 
ment, but does not seem to be demanded by the context, it has not 
been introduced into the translation. The latter is, therefore, as 
conservative as possible without being hopelessly illogical. It does 
not, however, agree exactly with the transcription given at the 
beginning of the paper, a fact which explains why it has appeared 
desirable to separate transliteration and translation. 





1. [ ] and the land of Riduni, which borders on 
Melubha, 
[ the land] of the Cedar [Mountain,] the land of 
Hani—nine kings. 
[From - - - - - ] to Anzan, the land of Subartu. 
[----- bringing] tribute, bearing gifts to Sargon; 
5. [To Sargon, king] of the world, bring [contri] butions, bring 
them ! 





[From - - - - ] on the bank of the river Euphrates [to] 
Zubru, the land of Mari. 
[From Zubru to] Yabuie, the land of Rapiqu. 


[From - - - - ] to Maskan-Sarri, the land of Assur. 
[The road of the] river Tigris and river Euphrates. 

10. [From - - - }ha to Lubdu, the land of Arrapha. 
The road of the Upper and Lower Zab Rivers. 

From Uruna to Sinu(?), the land of Lullubi. 
From Sinu(?) to [ ] the land of Armani. 
From [ ]Jizzat to Abul-Adad, the land of Gutium. 

15. From Abul-Adad to Hallab the land of Akkad. 
From Hallab to [ ]miluni, the land of Lagas. 
From Surbu to Ibrat, the land of Niqqu. 
From Ibrat to [ ]pa(hat)tum, the land of Dér. 
From [ - - - ]b to the Sea, the men of [ - - ]umta. 

20. From Pa( ) to Mangisu, the land of ERIM. 
From Hisat to Sippar, the land of Akkad. 
From Tirgan of Gutium to Uzarilulu, the land of Edamarus. 
From Uzarilulu to Bit-Sin, the land of Mart. 
From Bit-Sin to Maskan-Sabri, the land of Malgi. 


25. From Bit-Sarrukin to Mé[ - - ] the land of Emutbal. 
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From Bit-hubba to Rahabit, the land of [ ]. 

From Bit-GAB-GAL to Eriyaba, the land of [ ]. 

From Durgu to the river KUR-RA, _ the land of Mutiabal. 

From Abul-surrikki to Dimtu, the land of Sumer. 

30. 120 double-hours from the Euphrates barrage to the border of 

the land of Meluhha, the land of Amurru, which borders 
on Mari,— 

Which Sargon, king of the world, when the land [as far as( ?) ] 
the horizon(?)*** of heaven with subbulu*** he over- 
whelmed, 





40 double hours—extent of the land of Paraii. 
60 double hours—extent of the land of Tukrié. 
35. 90 double hours—extent of the land of Elam. 
180 double hours—extent of the land of Akkad. 
120 double hours—extent of the land of Subartu. 
120 double hours—extent of the land of Halsu from Labnanu 
to Turukki. 
90 double hours—extent of the land of Lullubi. 
40. 90 double hours—extent of the land of Anzan. 
The Land of Lead, Kaptara, lands beyond the Upper Sea. 
Tilmun, Maganna, lands beyond the Lower Sea. 
And the lands from sunrise to sunset, 
Which Sargon, king of the world, conquered up to his third 


(year ?). 
45. From Anzanto[ Jri, AMAR[ - -], AMAR-SA-TAK 
From [ - - Jlab to [ - - - J, Lul(1)ubi, - - - 
Baza(?), [----- ] and the land of Uduni(?) which 


borders on Meluhha. 


After the foregoing paper had been nearly completed, the writer 
saw Sayce’s short article on “'The Atlas of the Empire of Sargon 





12°The expression sifip samé is obscure; one thinks of sihip méti, 
parallel with naphar mati, “totality of the land.” “ Horizon” is a rather 
desperate effort. 

187 The obscure word éubbulu looks like the causative infinitive of nabdlu, 
“destroy,” but this would not yield a very satisfactory meaning. The 
whole passage is evidently corrupt, and the following line would appear to 
have been quite illegible when copied by the cuneiform scribe. 
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of Akkad,” in Ancient Egypt, 1924. Sayce offers only a transla- 
tion with a brief commentary, to which Petrie has added a map 
and some additional remarks. We have not been able to accept 
a single suggestion of these scholars. The extent of the divergence 
may be characterized sufficiently by reproducing Sayce’s rendering 
of lines 29-32: 


29. From the gate of Talbis to the Plain (Padan-Aram) is the 
land of the Amorite, whose frontiers are Bit-Sin (Harran) 
and Sumer. 

30. 120 béri is the length of the road from the storage-lake of the 
Euphrates to the frontier of Melukhkha and Bit-Sin 
(Harran). 

31. Which Sargon king of the world, when he explored (iglip) 
the land where the sky is low, a place of terror, measured 
as its high (literally broad) way. 


[During the time which has elapsed between the writing of the paper 
and the reading of the proofs (May, 1925), some new material has come 
to hand. Note especially Meissner’s brief discussion of our text in Baby- 
lonien und Assyrien, vol. II, p. 377. He renders adi JII-éu in line 44 
“dreimal.” Frankfort’s brilliant proof of Babylonian sea-traffic with the 
Red Sea ccast of Egypt in the end of the pre-dynastic period (Studies 
in Early Pottery of the Near Hast I, London, 1924, pp. 138-142) fur- 
nishes welcome corroboration of my views on the subject of Magan and 
Meluh. I hope shortly to reénter the lists on behalf of them.—W. F. A.] 




















THE DOCTRINE OF METEMPSYCHOSIS IN 
MANICHAEISM 


A. V. WitttIams JACKSON 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE FACT THAT Mani taught the doctrine of metempsychosis, in 
one form or another, is clear from the old non-Manichaean writings 
that relate to his religion and from the actual Manichaean docu- 
ments discovered in recent years. Mani’s own animistic conception 
oi the particles of light as diffused through all sentient nature in 
his dualistic scheme of the universe, and as requiring to be restored 
to their original celestial abode, would of itself favor the suppo- 


sition of some such progressive process and purgation by which - 


this liberation was gradually to be accomplished. 

We are well acquainted in Mani’s eschatological system with the 
final stages of the revolving course which, by way of the Column of 
Praise (Milky Way) and the circle of the Zodiac, brought the light 
elements of the purified soul to the Moon and the Sun, whence they 
were ultimately delivered into the domain of the Supreme Light. 
Evidence enough is at hand concerning all this, including the role 
played by the Elect in releasing particles of light contained in the 
food which they ate.* The implication throughout is that of an 
evolving and involved process. But the preliminary stages, as 
affecting the soul, need to be re-examined in view of the new 
material now available.” 

Mani’s long sojourn in the East through exile would have pre- 
disposed his mind to some form of the metempsychosis idea in case 
he did not have a notion of it before. The Indian tincture in his 
belief, like Gnosticism, led him to look upon the body as a place of 
imprisonment for the spirit ; nevertheless the body might serve also 
as a medium through which, in passing, the temporarily incar- 
cerated light could eventually find its way to freedom. Now, while 
it seems clear that Mani’s conception of the subject allowed for an 





1 The references to this latter point are familiar, and there is no occasion 
to speak about the disagreeable allusion made by St. Augustine, De Hae- 
resibus, ch. 46, ed. Migne, Patr. Lat. vol. 42 (8), col. 36. 

*A chapter in my forthcoming book on Manichaeism is devoted to 
Eschatology: the Fate of the Soul and the End of the World. 
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immediate release and restoration of the light in the case of the 
soul that was wholly pure, there was involved in the case of imper- 
fect or of corrupt souls a transformation or transmutation of the 
light elements by passing again through matter. The word 
‘Transfusion’ is the term employed by the Greek in rendering 
this particular idea of his.* In any event it appears certain that 
the mass of his followers accepted this belief in the ordinary sense 
of the transmigration of souls, if we can adopt for convenience 
such a subtle distinction between the terms metempsychosis and 
transmigration. Whatever else may be involved in the question, we 
must always keep in mind that Mani denied any final resurrection 
of the body as a corporeal entity.* 

As already intimated, the Manichaean doctrine of the soul, and 
of its lot hereafter, recognized a division of mankind into three 
classes—Elect, Hearers, and Sinners—classified according to the 
predominance of their characteristics as highly spiritual, psychically 
human, or basely material, thus answering to the threefold division 
familiar in Indian philosophy and Gnostic thought.° 

A comprehensive study of the subject will show that the Elect 
were destined at once to enjoy bliss eternal. The Hearers, or lay 
auditors, were entitled tv attain to beatitude in a less degree (‘ the 
second form’), but only after passing through some renewed state 
of existence, wherein advance also was possible toward gaining 
ultimate sanctification. Obdurate sinners were fated to live again 
in the material world of torment and then doomed to final perdi- 
tion. But even in their case, unless inveterate, it seems that some 
chance for betterment through repentance and atonement in the 
allotted life was not altogether excluded. 

The material upon which these deductions are based is collected, 
as previously stated, from the old sources relating to Manichaeism 
and from the Manichaean documents themselves. For practical 





* For references to this term perayyiouds, werayylterOa: (cf. the Latin 
version transfunditur) and the other designations, see the Greek and Latin 
texts cited below. . 

*A discussion of the term ristdwéz, ‘ resurrection of the dead,’ as found 
in certain Turfan Pahlavi Fragments, is reserved for presentation else- 
where. 

* Compare Skt. sattva, rajas, tamas and the Gnostic terms Pneumatic, 
Psychic, Hylic. On this point cf. also P. Alfaric, Les Eoritures Mani- 
chéennes, 2. 50. 
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reasons it has been found convenient to give first (1) the Muham- 
madan data on the subject, then (2) the Christian references, and 
finally (3) the evidence gathered from the extant Manichaean 
remains. We may begin with the allusions in the Arabic account 
of Manichaeism by an-Nadim. 


1. Statements by Muhammadan writers on the subject. 


(a). An-Nadim in his Fihrist (987 A.D.) gives a picture of 
the threefold lot already referred to as awaiting the souls of the 
Elect, the Hearers, and the Sinners. The immediate beatitude of 
the Elect is assured, and there is no need here to quote the passage 
relating to their destiny. In the case of the two latter classes, 
however, some form of rebirth is involved, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing passages concerning their respective fates. The statements 
are given by an-Nadim directly on Mani’s authority, and (omitting 
some preliminary items that are not essential to the matter in ques- 
tion) the two passages may be translated literally as follows *:— 


(Lot of the Hearer) . . . ‘The Gods will save him 
(i. e. the Auditor) from the demons, but he will not 
cease to be’ in the world like a man who sees terrible 
things ® in his sleep, and he will sink down into the mire 
and slime® [of the pollution of the world]. Thus will 
he continue until his light and his spirit become freed. 
He will then join the assembly of the righteous (Elect) 
and put on their robe after the long period of his 
roaming (i. e. transmigration).’ 

(Lot of the Sinner.) ... ‘He will continue wan- 
dering in torment in the world until the Time of the 
End, when he will be cast into Hell.’ ° 





* For help with the Arabic I am indebted to my assistant, Dr. Abraham 
Yohannan, and to my colleague Professor Richard Gottheil of Columbia 
University. 

™ That is, ‘ will continue to be.’ 

* The allusion both here and below to ‘terrible things’ probably recalls 
in a lesser degree those experienced in advance by the Sinner, as referred 
to in the Fihrist, p. 101, with n. 298 end, and narrated in detail in two 
Turkish fragments, ed. by Le Coq in Tiirk. Manichaica, 2, p. 11-13. 

® Arab. tin, ‘ mire, slime, clay.’ 

1° Fihrist, ed. Fliigel, Mani, p. 70-71 (text), 101 (transl.). 
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A little farther on, the Fihrist quotes Mani as summing up ‘ the 
three ways’ of the Elect, the Hearers, and the Sinners, the first 
being to Paradise, the second ‘ to the world and to terrible things,’ 
the third (ultimately) ‘to Hell.’** The whole account, therefore, 
shows that the Auditor must continue his existence once more, sub- 
merged in another life and afflicted with terrible dreams, until, 
‘after the long period of his roaming,’ he is found fit to put on 
the robe and to assume at last ‘the second form,’ ** or that par- 
ticular degree of felicity which is his due. Inveterate Sinners are 
not only doomed to ‘ wandering in torment in the world,’ but are 
ultimately consigned to damnation in hell. In the case of both, 
the Fihrist implies the doctrine of metempsychosis without going 
into more particular details than those here indicated.** 


(b). The famous al-Birini (1000 A. D.) in his India ascribes 
Mani’s doctrine of metempsychosis directly to Hindu influence, 
even quoting from Mani’s Book of Mysteries, for he says :— 


‘When Mani was banished from Eranshahr, he went to 
India, learned metempsychosis from the Hindus, and 
transferred it into his own system. He (Mani) says 
in his Book of Mysteries: “Since the Apostles [i. e. his 





12 See Fihrist, p. 71, 101. For “terrible things” see above, note 8. 

12 For the ‘second form’ (as-sirat ath-thaniyyat) see Fihrist, ed. Fligel, 
p. 64, line 1 (text), p. 95, line 14 (transl.), with notes 215, 295, 346. 
The Auditors are alluded to as the ‘second grade’ in St. Augustine, De 
Moribus Manich. ch. 18 §65 (Migne, Patr. Lat. vol. 32, col. 1373 top). 

18 It is important to record in this connection that Kessler, Mani, p. 357 
n. 1, in commenting upon the later passage cited below from Barhebraeus 
(13th century), maintained that Mani taught rather a distribution of 
light-particles in all living creatures, and that this cosmological thesis of 
his was later transformed into an eschatological one after the analogy of 
the Indian dogma. Kessler (p. 362 n. 2) was inclined to emphasize that 
Mani did not teach real transmigration (i, e. the wandering of souls from 
body to body, as in the Brahmanic, Buddhistic, and Pythagorean sys- 
tems), but that, according to Mini, the departed souls remained disem- 
bodied, and that only imaginative terrors in the form of horrid visions 
tormented the souls of those not yet purified (so especially in interpreting 
the Fihrist account). But Kessler did concede that, as early as the Acta 
Archelai, Turbo makes out of this an actual transmigration in the escha- 
tological sense; and he admits that later the Manichaeans actually believed 
in metempsychosis as popularly conceived. 
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followers] knew that the souls are immortal, and that in 
their migrations they array themselves in every 
form, and that they are shaped into every animal, and 
are cast in the mould of every figure, they asked the 
Messiah [i. e. Mani]*® what would be the end of those 
souls which did not receive the truth nor learn the origin 
of their existence.*° Whereupon he said: ‘Any weak soul 
which has not received all that belongs to her in truth 
perishes without any rest or bliss.’” By “ perishing ” 
Mani means her being punished, not her total disappear- 
ance.’ 77 


(c). Shahpir ibn Tahir of Isfara’in, Persia (or, in full, 
Abii’l-Muzaffar Shahpir ibn Tahir ibn Muhammad al-Isfara’ini), 
who died in 1078 A. D., includes, in his Arabic work on the sects, 
the name of Mani as among those who believe in transmigration 
of souls, stating in effect that according to Mani, 





14 Dr. George C. O. Haas calls my attention to the parallel conception 
of Ovid, Metamorphoses 15. 169-172, reporting the thought of Pythagoras: 
: Utque novis facilis signatur cera figuris, 

nec manet ut fuerat, nec formas servat easdem, 
sed tamen ipsa eadem est, animam sic semper eandem 
esse, sed im varias doceo migrare figuras. 

15 The designation Messiah appears to be applied to Mani also in a 
Turkish Manichaean fragment, Le Coq, Tiirk. Man. 3, p. 11, Nr. 6, 2, and 
must certainly denote him in the TPhl. Hymn Book Mahrnamag, ll. 358, 
255 (ed. Miiller, Doppelblatt, p. 26, 20), although elsewhere in these texts 
it is generally confined to Jesus as may be noted amid the glorification 
of Mini in the Mahrnimag, line 438, ‘we offer praise unto thee, Jesus 
Messiah’ ( Yi#6‘ masih, ed. Miiller, Doppelblatt, p. 28). The transference 
of the term in Manichaeism can be easily understood. 

1¢ We have here an allusion to non-Manichaeans, or to those who refused 
to accept the religion. This interpretation receives support from two 
Turkish Manichaean fragments (see Le Coq, Tiirk. Man. 3, p. 6 top, p. 7 
top), which refer to the punishment of evil-doers because of their unbe- 
lief: ‘Since they have not known the beneficent God, they will writhe (1?) 
and burn in Hell.’ 

17 A)biriini, India, transl. E. C. Sachau, 2d ed., p. 54-55, London, 1911. 
Al-Biriini, (loc. cit.) continues this paragraph by quoting a brief passage 
from some other part of Miani’s writings, in which Mani controverts the 
view of Bardesanes, who regarded the soul as rising and being purified in 
the body, whereas the body is really nothing more than a prison for the 
soul. 
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‘The souls of the Pious (Elect), when they have aban- 
doned their bodies, unite with the Glory of the Dawn ** 
in order to reach the Light which is above the Sphere of 
Heaven. And the spirits of those who are involved in 
error ’® enter into the bodies of animals and pass 
continuously from one animal into another until 
they are purified of their sin; whereupon they [also] 
become united with the Light above the Heavenly 
Sphere.’ *° 


(d). The late Persian writer al-Majdi (16th century ?)** recog- 
nized among the Manichaean sects one that was called Tana- 
sukhiyya, or ‘ Believers in Metempsychosis.’ The name applied 
to this sect is derived from the Arabic word tandsukhi, which is 
found also in Persian, as designating a person who holds the doc- 
trine of metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls.** 





** This designation for the Manichaean Column of Praise (Milky Way) 
is found also elsewhere. 

1° The reference is to imperfect Auditors and to Sinners. The conclud- 
ing line of the paragraph here rendered appears to imply the possibility 
of salvation ultimately for sinners that repent. Considerable support can 
be given for such a view. 

*° Tahir al-Isfara’ini, fol. 62, cited by Haarbriicker, Asch-Schahrastani, 
2. 422, ef. p. 378; see also Wesendonk, Die Lehre des Mami, p. 36 n. 2. As 
Isfara’ini’s text is not available in prin’, existing only in manuscript, I 
have had to rely on Haarbriicker’s version of this passage. No other work 
by Shahpir Tahir Isfard’ini is extant. He died July 14, 1078 A. D. (471 
A. H.), see Hajji Khalfa, ed. Fliigel, 2. 173, cf. Haarbriicker, 2. 378. Con- 
sult also Brockelmann, Gesch. Arab. Litt. 1. 387; Ahlwardt, Kat. Arab. 
Mss. 2. 682 (Ms. no. 280); de Slane, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes, 
p- 279 (Ms. no. 1452). His work on the Sects of Islam is thought by 
some to be a résumé of al-Baghdadi, see Mrs. K. C. Seelye, Moslem Sects, 
p. 10. (Thanks are due to Professor Gottheil.) 

*1 Presumably this is Majd-ad-din Muhammad al-Husaini, whose poetic 
name was Majdi and who wrote in 1595 (A. H. 1004) a collective work, 
containing also historical notices, under Shah ‘Abbas, see Ethé in Grundr. 
iran. Philol. 2. 332-333. 

*2 See Hyde, Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers., 1st ed., p. 282, Oxford, 1700; cited 
also by Kessler, p. 363n. For Arab.-Pers. tandsukhi, cf. Steingass, Per- 
sian-English Dictionary, p. 326. Also for the prevalence later of the doc- 
trine of metempsychosis (tanésukh) among the ultra-Shi‘ite sects of the 
Persians, see especially Browne, Lit. Hist. Persia, 1. 279, 311, 320, 328 
(with quotations from Shahrastini and Ibn Khallikin). 
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If it should be objected that the oldest of these Muhammadan 
allusions dates only from shortly before 1000 A. D., we can point 
out that the statements in the Fihrist (987 A.D.) are based 
directly on Mani’s authority. Not only that, but we can at once 
adduce far earlier sources, the Christian non-Manichaean writers, 
whose testimony is in exactly the same tone and is even more ex- 
plicit. The statements of these authors, including also Barhe- 
braeus, will next be presented. 


2. References by Christian anti-Manichaean writers. 


(e). Earliest among the Christian controversialists to mention 
this doctrine, and in a very explicit way, is Hegemonius in his 
Acta Archelai (§ 10), in the first part of the fourth century A. D. 
This author portrays in detail how those who have committed sin 
(Hearers, or Auditors, being equally involved) are ‘transfused 
into five bodies,’ including the various forms of animal and plant 
life. The description in the Acta, purporting to record the words 
of Mani’s disciple Turbo in his exposition to Marcellus, reads as 
follows :— 

a. ‘I shall tell you also this, how the soul is trans- 
fused into five bodies.** First of all some small por- 
tion of it is purified **; then it is transfused into the 
body of a dog, or a camel, or some other animal. But 
if it be a soul that has committed murder, it is trans- 
ferred ** into the bodies of lepers **; and if it has been 





3 Gk. werayyitera ) Yuxh els wévre cwpara; Lat. version, animae in alia 
corpora transfunduntur. The Manichaean five-fold division of living things 
into men, animals, birds, fish, creeping things is well known and is men- 
tioned again at the end of this passage. See also Augustine, Zpist. Fund. 
28 (31) and 31 (34); idem, De Haeres. 46; likewise the Turkish Mani- 
chaean document Khuastuanift, ll. 79-84, cf. ll. 60-61, transl. Le Coq, 
JRAS, 1911, p. 286-287; compare further the references given below under 
Chinese and Turkish. 

*4 Lit. ‘is cleansed from it; then [its unpurified part] is transfused’ etc. 
Gk. xaOaplifera ... werayylifera:; Lat. version, purgatur ... transfun- 
ditur. 

25 Gk. weradéperar, Lat. transfunditur. 

*°Gk. xedkepav, Lat. elephantiacorum. Salmond, Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
6. p. 184 n. 7, observes that xéAepos (thus accented) occurs in ecclesiastical 
writers in the sense of ‘leper.’ Therefore adopted. Less satisfactory is the 
emendation xedvday, ‘Schaaltiere’ (testaceous animals), referred to by 
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found to have engaged in reaping, (it is transferred) 
into the dumb.” . . .7® Moreover, the reapers who reap 
are likened to the Princes (Archons) who have been in 
Darkness from the beginning, when they devoured some 
of the panoply of the First Man **; on which account 
there is a necessity for these to be transfused * into 
hay, or beans, or barley, or grain, or vegetables, in 
order that they may be reaped and cut. And again, if 
anyone eats bread, he must needs become bread and 
himself be eaten. If one shall kill a chicken, he will 
be a chicken. If one shall kill a mouse, he himself will 
also be a mouse. If, again, one is rich in this world, 
and if he goes forth from his tabernacle (of the flesh), 
he must needs be transfused ** into the body of a beg- 
gar, so as himself to go about asking alms, and after 
that to return to everlasting punishment. Moreover, 
as this body is of the Princes (Archons of Darkness) and 
of Matter, it is necessary that he who plants a persea ** 
should pass through ** many bodies until that persea 
is laid low. And if one builds a house for himself, he 
will be scattered about into all the bodies.** If one 
bathes, he congeals his soul into water.** Also, if any- 





F. C. Baur, Manich. Religionssystem, p. 319 n. 46. For philological data 
to show that the word means lepers see now W. Bang, Ungarische Jahr- 
biicher, 5 (1925), p. 41-48. 

**Gk. poyyAddous, ‘hardly speaking, talking with an impediment, 
dumb’; Latin version, mutos. Their lot accords with the non-sentient life 
into which they are transformed by way of retribution. 

*8 A short sentence here gives the designations of the soul as ‘ intelli- 
gence, reflection, prudence, consideration, reasoning.’ 

** Reference is here made to the familiar legend in Manichaean cos- 
mogony. 

°° Gk. perayyiwOjva, Lat. transfundi. 

*1 Gk. werayyiwbjva, but Lat. inici. 

** An Egyptian tree with the fruit growing from the stem. 

33 Gk. dieMeiv; Lat. version, transire. 

%* Gk. diacwapaxOjoera els ra Sa owpara; Lat. dispergetur per omnia 


corpora. 
** The Greek has els rd b3wp rhoce, while the Lat. version, following an 
inferior reading wAjoce, renders by vulnerat. The Manichaean observ- 


ances regarding (ritual) washing will be discussed elsewhere. 
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one does not give to his Elect (the alms of) piety,** 
he will be punished in the Hells,*’ and will be trans- 
formed * into the bodies of Catechumens (Auditors) 
until he shall give many (alms of) piety; and for this 
reason they offer to the Elect whatever is best in their 
food. ...** Also if one walks about upon the ground, 
he hurts the earth, and when he moves his hand he hurts 
the air, since the air is the soul (life) of men and of ani- 
mals, and of winged creatures, fish, and creeping things.*® 
And as to every one existing in this world, I have told you 
that this body of his is not of God but of Matter, and 
is itself Darkness and must needs be cast into Dark- 
ness.’ * 


8. Another passage in the Acta Archelai, § 11 (10). 2, which is 
wholly in harmony with the Manichaean doctrine of the future life 
and the punishment of sinners by rebirth, similarly records that, 
after enduring hell torments, the soul of unbelievers is again ‘ trans- 
fused into bodies’ as a means of further castigation and finally 
consumed in the Great Fire at the end of the world. The text 
_ cited runs thus :— 


‘And if the soul goes out without having known the 
Truth, it is given over to the demons so that they may 
bring it into subjection in the Hells of fire; and after 
the disciplining it is transfused into bodies in order 
that it may be [wholly] subdued, and in this manner it is 
cast into the Great Fire until the Consummation.’ * 





**Gk. eieéBaay, ‘pious observance,’ which the Latin version correctly 
interprets by alimenta as food given by the Auditors to support the Elect. 

** Gk. els ras yeévvas, which the Latin version correctly understands (cf. 
11. 2, below) as poenis subdetur Gehennae, ‘ will suffer the pains of Hell.’ 
A less good Gk, reading is yeveds, ‘for generations.’ 

88 Gk. perevowuarovra, Lat. transformatur. 

%° A half dozen lines are here omitted from the translation of the Greek, 
because dealing simply with the prayer offered by the Elect on receiving 
bread (as if a substance endowed with feeling) and the blessing bestowed 
upon the Auditor for the gift. 

4° The familiar doetrine in Manichaeism that all nature is sentient. 

“Gk. oxorw6jrva, Lat. obsewrari.—For the text of this passage, Acta 
Archelai, 10 (9), see the edition of Beeson, p. 15-17. 

** Hegemonius, Acta Archelai, 11 (10), 2, ed. Beeson, p. 18. Further 
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The testimony so clearly given above by the author of the Acta 
Archelai proves beyond a doubt that the doctrine was current as 
Manichaean early in the fourth century, not long after Mani’s 
death, and was certainly accepted in the popular mind as that of 
ordinary transmigration. 


(f). Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem (c. 315-386 A. D.), in his 
Catechetical Lectures (6. 31, end), repeats with some variation the 
idea of the Acta Archelai, which he knew; but he may have had 
further information besides, because he mentions (just before) in 
this section the Gospel of Thomas, who was one of Mani’s well- 
known disciples. Cyril says of the Manichaeans :— 


‘They teach that whoever plucks up this or that plant 
is changed into that itself.** For if the one who crops 
a plant or any of the vegetables is transformed into 
that, into how many will husbandmen and the tribe of 
gardeners be changed? ** The gardener, as we saw, has 
used his sickle upon so many; into which sort, then, is he 
transformed? Truly, their doctrines are ridiculous and 
full of condemnation and shame. The same man, who is 
a shepherd of a flock, both sacrifices a sheep and kills 
a wolf; into which is he transformed? Many men have 
caught fish and have snared birds; into which, then, are 
they changed?’ * 


(g). Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis (writing about 374 A. 
D.), includes in his Greek work Panarion (Haeres. 66. 28) the 
passage quoted above from Acta Archelai, § 10; and again in the 
same work (Haeres. 66. 55) he argues at some length against 
Mani’s views about metempsychosis, beginning thus :— 





details concerning this important passage will be found in the volume on 
Manichaeism which the writer has in preparation. For help in connection 
with the Greek and Latin passages here assembled I am indebted to my 
fellow-worker Dr. Charles J. Ogden. 

*3 Gk. werafdéddrerat. Throughout the passage, the verb ‘change, trans- 
form,’ is used (in pres. and fut.). 

** Cf. Acta Archelai, 10 (9). 2, 4, quoted above, p. 253. 

“* Cyril of Jerusalem, Catecheses, 6. 31 end, ed. Migne, Patr. Gr. vol. 33, 
col. 596 A; cf. also tr. E. H. Gifford, NPN Fathers, 2d ser., vol. 7, p. 42, 
New York, 1894; Germ. tr. by Nirschl, p. 145, Kempten, 1871. 
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‘He (Mani) sets forth the doctrine of the transfusion 
of souls (perayywpors yvyov) from bodies into bodies.’ 
[Discussion follows to show the absurdity of the idea.]* 


(h). Titus of Bostra (writing bet. 363 and 378 A. D.)*’ was 
evidently familiar with Mani’s doctrine on this point, as is clear 
from a reference in the Syriac text of his controversial work 
(4.19), where he uses the technical Manichaean term ‘ trans- 
fusion of souls’ (Syr. taspik"a d°*nap*sat*a). He is arguing in 
this section against Mani for having adopted and adapted earlier 
dogmas. Reference is made first to Xenophon as recording the 
Persian doctrine of the Two Principles, next to Aristotle on Mat- 
ter (vA), which term Mani changed to Evil, and then to Plato for 
metempsychos's. In the latter case the Syriac word employed 
(taspik*a, lit. ‘a pouring’ from one vessel into another = ‘ trans- 
fusion’) is the exact equivalent for the Manichaean designation 
which is elsewhere rendered into Greek by perayywpos (cf. Fr. ‘ en- 
vasement’ and Eng. ‘ decanting’). The statement from which 
this inference can be drawn runs :— 


‘But Plato erroneously taught in terms more clear 
[than Mani] the transfusion of souls (taspik*a 
d°nap*sat*a).’ *8 
The whole context of the passage shows that the testimony of 
Titus can be added to the list of witnesses for proving the currency 
of the metempsychosis doctrine among the early Manichaeans. 


(i). Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrrhus (c. 386-457 ?), is likewise 
worth citing, since his well-known Epitome of Heretical Fables 
(written after 451) has the following pertinent statement con- 
cerning the belief of the Man'chaeans :— 





‘* Epiphanius, Haeres. 66. 55, ed. Migne, Patr. Gr. vol. 42, col. 112; ef. 
also Alfaric, L’£volution intellectuelle de Saint Augustin, p. 153 n. 4. 

‘7 For the dates see A. Baumstark, Gesch. Syr. Lit. p. 60, Bonn, 1922, 
where B. observes that the original Greek of Titus is to be dated shortly 
after 363 A. D. and the Syriac translation within the decades immediately 
following. 

“® See the Syriac of Titus of Bostra, Contra Manichaeos Libri Quatuor 
Syriace, ed. Lagarde, p. 138, line 13, Berlin, 1859. The hint for this pas- 
sage I owe to Mr. W. McCulloch Thomson, formerly a student at Columbia 
University. 
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‘They (i. e. the Manichaeans) reject the resurrection 
of the body as a myth, for they do not consider any part 
of matter as worthy of salvation. They say that there 
are transincorporations of souls,*® and that some are 
sent down (xataréurec$a) into the bodies of birds, some 
into those of domestic animals, some into those of wild 
beasts and creeping things. They regard all things as 
possessed of souls—fire and water and air and plants 
and seeds. For which reason the so-called Perfect (Elect, 
réAeor) among them do not break bread or cut a vege- 
table, but cry out against those who do so as manifestly 
murderers. But, all the same, they eat what has been cut 
and broken.’ © 


(j). Saint Augustine (400 A. D.) has several important allu- 
sions to the doctrine. In his animadversions against Faustus and 
the Manichaeans he refers to the threefold lot that awaits respect- 
ively the souls of Sinners, Hearers, and the Elect, which involves 
passing through other cycles in the case of the two former, accord- 
ing to Mani’s teachings. 

a. ‘Concerning the souls of the dead you tell us that 
(1) the wicked souls [of Sinners], or (2) those [of 
Hearers] that are purified in a minor degree are going 
either into revolving changes (in revolutiones ire)™ or 
into some punishments still more severe.* On the 





4° Gk. Yuxdr pwerevowuarwoes, ‘ re-embodiments of souls.’ 

5° Theodoret, Haeret. Fab. Compendium, 1. 26, ed. Migne, Patr. Gr. vol. 
83, col. 380 C. For this reference thanks are due to my pupil Mr. Ralph 
Marcus. 

51 Observe that Augustine uses this expression technically, as also the 
terms revolvi, revolutionem below (and similarly redire, revertantur, rur- 
sus nascantur) to indicate the rebirth of the soul in some form vr other 
by passing through a revolving change or cycle in its course. This par- 
ticular expression conveys the idea that corresponds to the Indian doctrine 
of samsdra, or the ceaseless round of birth and death. It savors of Brah- 
manism and Buddhism. A similar term in Manichaean Turkish is found 
in the Turkish Fragment quoted below, p. 265 n. 71a. 

*? Here the distributive Lat. aut... aut might seem to apply the 
‘ revolving changes’ to the Hearers, and the ‘more severe punishments’ to 
the Sinners; but not necessarily. Punishment in a new birth formed part 
of the castigation of Sinners in addition to their other tortures. 


5 
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8. Again in the same work Augustine states that the most that 
the Auditors can hope for is to shorten their wanderings by being 


A. V. Williams Jackson 


other hand, (3) the good souls [of the Elect] are placed 
in the ships [Sun and Moon] and, sailing in heaven, pass 
over hence into that phantasmal Earth of Light for 
which they died fighting.’ ** 


reborn as Elect, or, even better, as vegetables to be used as food by 
those sainted ones. 


y: 


‘ Because ye promise to them (i. e. the Hearers) not a 
resurrection, but a revolving change (revolutionem) 
to this mortal existence (ad istam mortalitatem), with 
the result that they shall be born again (rursus nascan- 
tur) and live the life of your Elect—so vain, foolish, and 
sacrilegious—which you yourselves live and are greatly 
praised for; or if they are more deserving, they shall enter 
into (in . .. veniant) melons and cucumbers, or some 
other articles of food which you are going to eat, so that 
they may quickly be purified by your digestion (lit. belch- 
ings).’ ™ 


Augustine also makes, in his work on the Heresies, a 


statement about the Manichaeans :— 


‘They believe that the souls of their Auditors pass in 
their cycle into the Elect (in Electos revolvi) or, by an 
abridgement still more happy, into the food (escas) of 
their Elect, so that straightway being purified they will 
not return (revertantur) thence into any bodies. But 
the other souls (i. e. of Sinners) they think go back 
(redire) both into beasts and into all things that are 
fixed by roots and nourished in the earth.’ © 


like 





5° Augustine, Contra Faustum, 20. 21, ed. Migne, Patr. Lat. vol. 42, col. 


384; 


ef. also Fliigel, p. 349. 


54 Augustine, Contra Faustum, 5. 10, ed. Migne, Patr. Lat. vol. 42, col. 
226; cf. Baur, Das manich. Relig. p: 318. 

55 Augustine, De Haeresibus, 46, ed. Migne, Patr. Lat, vol. 42, col. 37. 
Cf. also Fliigel, p. 349, 350. Observe that, in the Manichaean system 
throughout, insentient plant life is regarded as standing on a higher plane 
than active animal life; see Augustine, Contra Faustum, 5. 10 (9), quoted 
just above, and compare the Turkish citation below (p. 264) from Le Coq, 
Tiirk. Man. 1, p. 8-9. 
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8. Augustine, in refuting Adimantus, assails the Manichaeans 
on the score of their belief in transmigration, which gives them 
so much anxiety about animals. The passage reads :— 


‘ Because they are extremely concerned about the souls 
of beasts—for although the souls of men are endowed 
with reason, they nevertheless think that these pass in 
their cycle (revolvi) into beasts—[therefore] they be- 
lieve that the realms of the heavens are closed to their 
own selves if they agree that these are closed to the souls 
of beasts.’ °* 


«. Augustine furthermore points out, in refuting Adimantus, 
that the Manichaeans find themselves involved in a dilemma when 
it comes to the question of souls being destined to pass into the 
bodies of the smaller animals. Thus :— 


‘They deny that human souls can pass in their cycle 
(revolvi) so far as to [become] very small animals. 
They are hard pressed [to explain] why a human soul can 
pass (revolvi) into a little fox, but not into a weasel, when 
the cub of a little fox may possibly be even smaller than 
a large weasel. They do not manage to find out where to 
draw the line.’ *” 


The very fact that St. Augustine, a former Manichaean, fully 
recognized the transmigration doctrine as current and character- 
istic, shows that it must have been thoroughly established and 
widely diffused in his time, as it doubtless was from the beginning. 


(k). Secundinus, a Manichaean Auditor at Rome (c. 405 A. 
D.), who wrote in a friendly manner to St. Augustine urging him 
to return to the religion of Mani, gives further testimony on the 
subject of metempsychosis in Manichaeism by an incidental allu- 
sion in his Epistola ad Augustinum, § 5. In this letter to the 
Church Father the Manichaean devotee emphasizes the idea that 
the real Jesus was not born of woman, and subtly reminds the 
quondam Manichaean of the metempsychosis doctrine in these 
words :— 





5* Augustine, Contra Adimantum, ch. 12. 1, ed. Migne, Patr. Lat. vol. 42, 
col. 143-144; cf. also Baur, p. 318. 

5? Augustine, Contra Adimantum, ch. 12. 2, ed. Migne, Patr. Lat. vol. 42, 
col. 144; cf. also Baur, p. 319. 
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‘ Cease, I beg you, to shut up Christ in the womb, lest 
you yourself be shut up again in a womb (desine, 
quaeso, utero claudere Christum, ne ipse utero rursum 
concludaris).’ °* 


(1). The Greek Formula of Abjuration (9th century A. D.) 
exacts of the convert to Christianity a repudiation of Mani’s doc- 
trine of metempsychosis :— 


‘I anathematize those who teach metempsychosis 
(perewiywow), which they themselves call transfusion 
( (uerayywpov) of souls, and who assume that the plants, 
herbs, water, and all the other things are endowed 
with souls (uypvya).’ 


(m). Photius (c. 820-891 A. D.), Patriarch of Constantinople, 


recognizes, on the authority of the Manichaean Agapius, Mani’s_ 


threefold division of the lots of mankind through metempsychosis 
in the case of Elect, Hearers, and Sinners,®° because he says :— 


‘(Mani) affirms the doctrine of metempsychosis, (1) 
resolving into God those who have attained to the ex- 
treme point (dxpov) of virtue (i. e. the Elect), and (2) 
consigning (ultimately) to fire and darkness those Sin- 
ners who have reached the utmost point (écyarov) of 
wickedness; but (3) bringing again into bodily forms 
(odpata) those (Hearers) who have governed their lives 
in a middling fashion.’ * 


(n). Barhebraeus (1226-1286), a Christianized Jew known 
also under the Arabic name of Abii’l-Faraj, has a statement in his 
Syriac Ecclesiastical Chronicle that should be repeated in this con- 
nection, since he reiterates it also in the Arabic translation that he 
made of his own work, toward the end of his life, under the title 
Epitome of Dynasties. After recording Mani’s doctrines regard- 





*® See Secundinus, Hpist. ad Aug. 5, ed. Migne, Patr. Lat. vol. 42, col. 
576 top. Cf. also Alfaric, L’£volution intellectuelle de Saint Augustin, 
p. 153 n. 4, and p. 88. 

*°Gk. Formula, §9, cf. Kessler, Mani, p. 404 (text), 362 (transl.); 
Migne, Patr. Gr. vol. 1, col. 1465 B. 

*° See above, page 247. 

* Photius, Bibl. Cod. 179, ed. Migne, Patr. Gr. vol. 103, col. 524-525 
D-A; see also Baur, p. 317; and cf. Fliigel, p. 349. 
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ing the ships of the sun and the moon, etc., as a means for releasing 
the imprisoned light, Barhebraeus says in the Syriac :— 


‘ Together with these things he (Mani) taught also the 
transference (Syr. Sindi) of souls from bodies to 
bodies, and that everything — earth and water — has a 
soul.” [His version (later) into Arabic is substantially 
the same. | °? 

















The testimony of these various Christian writers, combined with 
the statements of the Muhammadan authors cited above, is suffi- 
cient to prove that the doctrine of metempsychosis was current 
from the earliest times in Western Manichaeism, and was by no 
means confined to Manichaeism in the East, where, as will now be 
shown, it was equally in vogue, probably fostered also by a con- 
genial Buddhistic atmosphere.® 










3. Allusions in the extant Manichaean documents themselves. 


In the Manichaean documents themselves, as now available in 
fragmentary or in fuller form, we find corroborative evidence for 
the doctrine of metempsychosis in Manichaeism. This evidence 
will now be presented in conclusion. 







ant Te 





(0). The oft-quoted Chinese Manichaean Treatise describes 
the Demon of Hate, the Master of Greed, as having created the two 
sexes, male and female, in imitation of the sun and the moon, ‘ in 

. order to deceive and confuse the Luminous Nature’ by involving it 
in the miseries of birth and rebirth. 









a. ‘So as to cause it (i. e. the Luminous Nature) to 
embark on the Ships of Darkness and to send it down to 













*2 For the Syriac text of Barhebraeus see Abbeloos and Lamy, Gregorié 
Barhebraei Chronicon Eccles. 1, p. 61, Louvain, 1872; for the Arabic see 
Pockocke, p. 131, transl. in Kessler, Mani, p. 357. In this connection 
thanks are due to Dr. A. Yohannan. 

*3 See furthermore the conclusion below, p. 268. In the brochure of O. 

: G. von Wesendonk, Lehre des Mani, p. 35 n. 4, 36 n. end, Leipzig, 1922, it 

is correctly pointed out, with reference to recent writers who have touched 

on the subject (E. Kuhn, B. van Eysinga, R. Garbe), that emphasis 
should be laid on the Hellenistic-Roman atmosphere of Mani’s surround- 
ings, due to his birth in Babylonia at that time, irrespective of his long 
sojourn in the Orient, 
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the Hells (lit. ‘underground prisons’)- to return in a 
circle in the five ways,®* and to experience all the suf- 
ferings from which it is extremely difficult to be re- 
leased.’ * 


8. In an incidental reference found in another Chinese work 
(Text xlix), which is of quite different origin and polemical in its 
allusions to Manichaeism, the Manichaean Elect are quoted as 
claiming to be exempt from the obligation of rebirth and to pass 
directly to beatitude, since they assert :— 


‘We do not go through another life; we pass directly 
[to beatitude].’ * 


y- Furthermore the Chinese Manichaean Treatise, near its 
end, includes Mani’s promise to those who faithfully follow his 
teachings, to the effect that— 

‘ All these [faithful] beings who have bodies shall be 
delivered from life and death and shall go definitively, 
victorious forever, into the region of immutable felicity.’ ° 


This phrase ‘from life and death’ receives further significance 





** This special Chinese phrase, which implies ‘turning as a wheel’ 
(Buddhistic), is interesting and to be compared with St. Augustine’s 
revolvi, revolutio (cited above, p. 257 n. 51); compare also the Turkish 
designation (tég-) below, p. 265 n. 7la. Chavannes and Pelliot (JA, 1911, 
p. 533 n. 4) give as a literal rendering of the phrase ‘revenir en cercle 
dans les cing voies’ =‘ transmigrft dans les cing conditions d’existence ’; 
and they naturally make a reference to the five gatis in Buddhism (see also 
above, p. 252 n. 23, and cf. p. 263-264). Somewhat different in its bearing, 
although to be noted in connection with the general idea as being a means 
of deliverance, is the Chinese designation of the Zodiac as the ‘ wheel of 
revolutions,’ (‘la roue des révolutions’), see JA, 1911, p. 515, 526, 555; 
JA, 1913, p. 102, 136 n., also p. 104 n. 1 § 2°. 

** For this passage see JA, 1911, p. 533-534, with the notes by Chavannes 
and Pelliot. I have had the advantage of conferring likewise with my 
Chinese pupil Mr. Ti-Shan Hsii, thanks to whom are expressed elsewhere 
in connection with Chinese Manichaean texts. 

** See Text xlix, in Chavannes and Pelliot, JA, 1913, p. 361, with n. 2. 
More lit. (according to Mr. Haiti): ‘ We do not travel along the other ways; 
we pass by the direct one.’ Regarding the immediate beatitude of the 
Elect in Manichaeism, see above, p. 248(a). 

*? See Chavannes and Pelliot, JA, 1911, p. 585. Compare likewise (with 
possible Buddhistic tinge) ‘la mer de la vie et de la mort,’ JA, 1911, p. 
531-532. 
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in the light of the citations below from the Turfan Pahlavi and 
Turkish Fragments. 


8. As a supplement there may be quoted a passage in a non- 
Manichaean book of the tenth century which possibly alludes to 
this doctrine in Manichaeism. This passage (while it may be more 
Buddhistic than Manichaean) is found in vol. 107 of the T’ai-Ping 
Kwang Chi, compiled in 977 A. D., and reads as follows :— 


‘Wu K’e-Chiu, a native of the Yueh (Chikiang) Prov- 
ince, emigrated from his native city to Ch’ang-An (the 
capital) in the fifteenth year of Yuan-Ho (820 A. D.) of 
the T’ang Dynasty. He believed in Manichaeism, and 
his wife Wang followed him (in this). More than a year 
later his wife died suddenly. Three years went by, and 
the wife appeared to her husband in a dream and said: 
“T believed in a heresy and have become a snake at the 
foot of the Stupa at Hwang-Tze P’o (Prince’s Slope) ; 
and tomorrow morning I have to die (again). I hope 
that you can invite some Buddhist priests to go there and 
recite the Chin-Kang Ching, and all the suffering will be 
extinguished.” This caused K’e-Chiu to return to the 
Buddha and constantly to recite the Chin-Kang Ching.’ ** 


(p). The Turkish Manichaean Fragments furnish further 
support in regard to metempsychosis. The references here noted 
in particular are drawn from a Turkish book relating to the Audi- 
tors (T. II, D. 173, called by Le Coq a ‘ Buchrest ’ or ‘ Doppelbuch- 
blatt,’ cf. Tiirk. Man. 1, p. 3, Tiirk. Man. 3, p. 11). They all 
occur in a parable which, presumably, Mani is expounding, and 
combined they show that the doctrine of metempsychosis is involved 
in the discourse. 

a. The first (T. II, D. 173 a1, recto, lines 4-9) contains at 
least an implication of the transference of the soul into animal 
bodies :— 


‘Just as if a lamb or a calf, changing its body, should 
be born again, turning into a young lion or a young 





*® T am indebted to my student Mr. Ti-Shan Hsiti (A. M., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1924) for this reference and the translation from the Chinese. 
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wolf, (and) then devour and destroy herds, cattle, and 
sheep—.’ °° 

8. The second, a few lines farther on (T. II, D. 173 a1, recto, 
lines 18-20 and verso, lines 1-3), continues with a more explicit 
reference to rebirth, especially into plant and tree life, as the expo- 
sition further says :— 

‘He (Mani?) thus explained that men previously, 
through (or from) the Five Gods, were born in the five 
kinds of plants and trees; and through (from) the 
five kinds of plants and trees they were born in this 
senseless body.’ 

y- The third allusion is found on the very next leaf of the same 
Turkish text (T. II, D. 173, a 2, recto). In this section is implied 
the misery involved in Metempsychosis until cessation is obtained 
through the Faith which brings joyous union with the Father. 
The significant lines are: 





*° Le Coq, Tiirk. Man. 1, p. 8, lines 4-9. Cf. also Scheftelowitz, Die Ent- 
stehung der manich. Religion, p. 84, 41. See now likewise Bang, Muséon, 
36. 239, n. 3, for a similar interpretation of the parallel passage (Tiirk. 
Man. 1, p. 18) as denoting metempsychosis. 

7° See Le Coq, Tiirk. Man. 1, p. 8-9. The Turkish word utru (étrii) has 
been rendered above as ‘through’ (or ‘from’), see Bang, Muséon, 38. 
12-13; Le Coq suggested doubtfully ‘hindurch(??).’ The meaning adopted, 
however, sufficiently fits in with the idea of passing through successive 
rebirths. In the sequence of advance, however, we must remember that 
ideally, in the Manichaean conception, plant life stood on a higher plane 
in theory than active animal life, see above, p. 258 n. 55, and below, p. 266 
n. 76. It will be noticed in my rendering of the Turkish I have followed 
Le Coq (op. cit.) in translating bis tiirliig ida iyacda as ‘ the five kinds of 
plants and trees’ particularly because of the parallel in the Khuastuanift, 
1. 60 and 1. 316, ‘the five kinds of herbs and trees’ (ootga iyaéga, Le 
Coq, JRAS. 1911, p. 286, 298; cf. also Bang, Le Muséon, 36. p. 151, 167). 
As for the idea of a rebirth on earth in the various species of the vegetable 
kingdom sufficient evidence has already been given by the quotations made 
from the Acta Archelai (see above, p. 253), Cyril (cf. p. 255), Theodoret 
(cf. n. 50) and Augustine (notes 54, 55). Of similar import is the citation 
below from a Turfan Pahlavi Fragment (see n. 74 below, and cf. n. 76). 
In this general connection, moreover, we may recall that Theodore bar 
Khoni (tr. Pognon, p. 191; Cumont, p. 40) tells how the sin which fell 
from the Archons and came to the dry part of earth ‘germinated into five 
trees.’ It therefore seems certain that our Turkish passage here refers to 
transmigration into ordinary plants and trees. The whole context is 
against understanding them to be the (primordial) Trees of Death as does 


Bang, Muséon, 38. p. 13. 
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‘Now, our Gracious Father, our Beneficent Prince, 
countless myriads of years have elapsed since we have 
been separated from Thee (ll. 2-6).’... ‘We wish to 
forget the torments that we endured during the long 
time (ll. 17-19).’™ 


8. The fourth instance, furnished by another passage in the rem- 
nants of the same Turkish book (T. II, D. 173 b, 2 verso, lines 
8-19), is wholly convincing. In this particular passage special 
allusion is made to different sorts of Hearers, the ascent of their 
souls to the Zodiac and progress in their cycle, and to their ‘ chang- 
ing into another body,’ ascending or descending. The lines in 
question read as follows :-— 


‘The Auditors are not all alike, one to another. And 
there are complete Hearers, and there are such as are well- 
intentioned, and there are such as love the Law. And 
the ascending of their souls to the Zodiac, the trans- 
forming,” and their changing into another body— 
their ascent and [de]scent is not a single change. And 
there are many (of these things) that differ with one 
another, just as in the case of Sinful Men there are heavy 
(and) light fetters, shackles, and chains.’ 


«. In this same connection with the idea of metempsychosis 
there may probably be cited likewise another reference found in 
the Turkish Confession Prayer (lines 116-117). In this pas- 
sage the Hearer penitently asks forgiveness for sins committed ‘ in 
a former body or in this body.’™ 





™ Le Coq, Tiirk. Man. 1, p. 10-11 (ll. 2-6; 17-19). The passage is taken 
similarly by Scheftelowitz, Die Hntstehung, p. 82. 

78 Le Coq (Tiirk. Man. 3, p. 12) renders t(a)g(i)lmék by ‘ Einherrollen.’ 
This term in Turkish evidently denotes the Indian samsdra, see above p. 
257 n. 51, where comment is made on St. Augustine’s revolutio, revolvi as 
conveying the same idea. Recall also the Chinese expression noted above, 
p. 264 n. 64. 

78 See Le Coq, Tiirk. Man. 3, p. 12. 

™ See Le Coq, Chuastuanift (Germ. ed.), p. 14, lines 11-12, ‘in (einem) 
friiheren Kérper oder in diesem Kérper.’ But in commenting upon this 
clause (p. 31 n. 17) Le Coq interprets the allusion as denoting the ‘old 
man’ and the ‘new man,’ and refers to Baur, p. 271 (cf. above, p. 000). 
He appears to have had that same idea before, as conveyed by his earlier 
English translation (JRAS, 1911, p. 288, lines 117-118) ‘in our first self 
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¢. For a supplementary Turkish allusion to ‘ enduring the tor- 
ment of life and death’ (tuya 6lii dmganiir, see Le Coq, Tiirk. Man. 
3, p. 29, Nr. 12. 10-11), consult the next section (q a, 8), relating 
to the Turfan Pahlavi passages. 


(q). Turning finally to the Turfan Pahlavi documents, we 
may find some slight additional data to combine with the material 
already presented. 


a. For example, the first line of one of the hymns in the Mani- 
chaean Hymnbook Mahrnimag (line 298) is listed alphabetically 
as having begun thus :— 


az franapt ahém tirvar— 
‘I proceeded as a plant—’ ™ 


While we may acknowledge that it is not wholly satisfactory to 
draw deductions from a mere table of first lines in a hymnal, when 
the hymn in question has not been preserved, nevertheless the 
metempsychosis idea is certainly involved in the phrase franapt 

. arvar, ‘ went forth as a plant.’?** That stage in the cycle has 
already been proved to have been fully recognized, as shown by the 
quotations from the Turkish and from St. Augustine above (p. 
264 n. 70), and its analogy is found later in Sifiism.”* 





(or) in this self.’ Radloff, Chuastuanit, p. 31 n. 40, St. Petersburg, 1909, 
evidently had in advance the same idea in general as Le Coq, but admitted 
the possibility (‘vielleicht’) that the phrase might mean ‘in einer frih- 
eren Existenz,’ adding that the whole passage requires further considera- 
tion. Chavannes and Pelliot, JA, 1911, p. 535 n. 3, rather favor Le Coq, it 
would appear. Nevertheless, in view of the evidence already adduced, I 
am strongly inclined to maintain that the reference is to metempsychosis. 
—I have since found new support in the fact that Scheftelowitz, Znt- 
stehung, p. 41, is likewise of the same opinion as that here upheld. [Later 
note.—Consult Bang, Muséon, 36. 198-200, who seems to have had difficulty 
with the passage, but inclines to agree with Le Coq; cf. also in Muséon, 
38. 13.] 

4 Miller, Hin Doppelblatt (Mahrnimag), p. 22. 

™ For the etymology of franaft, see Bartholomae, Zum AirWb. p. 64 n. 

For the Siff idea of metempsychosis and the ladder of evolution 
(mineral, plant, animal, man), see the well-known verses of Jalal ad-Din 
Rim!, tr. Browne, Pers. Lit. under Tatar Dominion (3), p. 217-218; P. 
Horn, Gesch. Pers. Litt. p. 163; compare likewise Nicholson, Mystics of 
Islam, p. 168; idem, Divdni Shamsi Tabriz, p. 47, 49; also S. M. Iqbal, 
Development of Metaphysics in Persia, p. 41, 42, 117. 
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8. In the light of the material presented, it seems not impos- 
sible to interpret the word zédmird in a Turfan Pahlavi passage 
(repeated again) as an allusion to rebirth. The word in question 
occurs first in a prayer addressed to Mani, together with Jesus, in 
which—if rightly translated—the faithful devotee reiterates the 
supplication :— 


‘Release thou my soul from this birth (and) death, 
release my soul from this birth (and) death.’ 


The same appeal, in almost identical words, recurs in another pas- 
sage where the prayer is combinedly addressed to Mithra, Jesus, 
the Maiden of Light, and Mani.”* In both these instances, as 
stated, the matter rests upon whether a dogmatic or a general 
interpretation is to be given to the word zidmiid, lit. ‘ born-dead,’ 
‘being born, being dead.’ In view of the data assembled above 
from the Chinese (esp. § y) and from the Turkish (§ {), it seems 
justifiable to understand this as implying the recurrence of ‘ birth 
and death,’ taking the term like a Sanskrit dual, for which there is 
good support in later Persian.’® 


y. Lastly, we have the authority of Professor F. W. K. Miiller 
for believing that the expression ‘emanation of Mani’ in another 
Turfan Pahlavi Fragment, T. II, D. 135, line 17, is to be asso- 
ciated with the Manichaean idea of transfusion of souls. In this 
piece an Uigurian Khan, who was a patron of Manichaeism, is 
spoken of as an ‘emanation of Mani’—zahag “i Mani. Miiller’s 














"7 M. 311 verso, lines 13-16 (= Mu. 2, p. 67), D624 man ravan aj ‘imty 
zidmirda, b62 man ravan aj ‘im 2idmird. 

™ See M. 38 verso, lines 6-9 (= Mii. 2, p. 77); the variants are insig- 
nificant. 

7 Miiller, loc, cit., renders zidmird by ‘Geboren-Tot (sein).’ Salemann, 
Man. Stud. 1. 78, remarks: ‘scheint einen dogmatischen begrif zu be- 
zeichnen, das irdische leben des leiblichen menschen, der geboren wird um 
zugleich dem tode verfallen zu sein.’ Observe that in the Chinese Mani- 
chaean Treatise, JA, 1911, p. 531-532, we find a reference (with possible 
Buddhistic coloring) to ‘la mer de la vie et de la mort’; see p. 262 and 
n. 67 above.—Examples of such ‘dvandva’ compounds can readily be cited 
in later Persian, cf. NP. saban-réz ‘night and day,’ susta-rufta ‘ washed 
and scoured’ (=‘ cleanliness’), etc.; see Horn, in Grundr. iran. Philol. 
1, 2, p. 195-196. 

*°See Miiller, ‘ Der Hofstaat eines Uiguren-Kénigs,’ in Festschrift Vilhelm 
Thomsen, p. 208; see particularly Miiller’s references (p. 209 n. 2) regard- 
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footnote (op. cit. p. 209 n. 2) particularly points out that the 
honorific epithet ‘emanation’ (zahag) would be in harmony with 
the Manichaean conception of such a transmission of the spirit. 


Conclusion. 


In summing up, we may say that the combined evidence tends to 
support the view that the doctrine of metempsychosis (even in the 
cruder form of transmigration, if we may make such a distinction 
in terms) was a recognized dogma both in Western and in Eastern 
Manichaeism.** We are justified, moreover, in believing that Mani 
himself made this dogma a special tenet in his religious teaching 
by inculcating that retribution through some form of rebirth was 
in store for less faithful Auditors and for all Sinners, the Elect 
alone being exempt. 

Mani may have derived the idea in the first place from Hellen- 
istic concepts current in Mesopotamia before his banishment to 
India and Central Asia. Evidence for the view that he taught the 
doctrine early in his career is furnished by the fact that, according 
to the Fihrist,*? three chapters of his book Shabirgqin, dedicated to 
King Shapir, dealt with the respective fates of Hearers, Elect, and 
Sinners in a manner that must have corresponded closely with the 
account preserved in the Fihrist itself, where Mani’s own authority 
is directly quoted.** In any event his long sojourn in the East 
(including Hindustan, according to tradition) would certainly 
have fostered the development of any incipient ideas held on the 
subject, particularly as Indian ideas were then current in Central 
Asia, and would have aided him in giving further impetus to the 
inclusion of the doctrine among the principal tenets of his faith. 





ing the employment of zahag, ‘emanation’; consult likewise Miiller’s 
Uigurica, 2, p. 95, and his Doppelblatt, p. 5. 

*1 Consult again Baur, p. 317-321; Fliigel, p. 348-350. 

*? Fihrist, tr. Fliigel, p. 103, iv; also Kessler, p. 180-181 (noting the 
correction to ‘ Electi,’ p. 181 n. 1); cf. likewise Alfaric, Les Boritures 
manichéennes, 2. 50. 

** See Fliigel, p. 100-101. 
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THE AHIRAM INSCRIPTION OF BYBLOS 


CuarteEs C. Torrey 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE DISCOVERY of a very ancient and important Phoenician 
royal inscription, in the course of the French excavations at Byblos 
(O.T. Gebal, modern Jebeil), has aroused great interest among 
Semitic scholars. While M. Pierre Montet was exploring in 1923 
a series of tombs the dates of which extend backward as far as 
the twelfth Egyptian dynasty, in opening a tomb of the time of 
Rameses II he came upon a most important find. Halfway down 
the shaft was found a brief inscription in archaic Phoenician char- 
acters cut in the wall; half a dozen words only, the meaning of 
which is more or less problematic; see below. The tomb-chamber 
at the bottom contained a large sarcophagus, which proved to be 
that of a king of Byblos named Ahiram. It bears a Phoenician 
inscription of some length, composed by the king’s son Pilles( ?)- 
Baal. 

The date, the 13th century B. C. is assured, and the inscription 
thus antedates by some four hundred years the oldest writing in 
the North Semitic alphabet whose age had hitherto been known. 
In the form of the characters there is nothing essentially new, nor 
is there any uncertainty in the manner of their execution. One 
receives the impression of a form of writing which has already been 
in use for a considerable time. The formulas of the inscription 
also are plainly those of a literary language. The dialect is essen- 
tially the classical Phoenician already known to us, but there are 
some new and interesting features, as well as some uncertainties. 
If I am not mistaken, there is evidence of Assyrian influence in 
both the vocabulary and the contents of the documents. 

The inscription was published, with translation and commentary, 
by René Dussaud in the periodical Syria, vol. V (1924), pp. 135- 
157. It has also been discussed by Lidzbarski in the Nachrichten 
der Gesellsch. der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 
1924, pp. 43-47. I have seen no other publication of it. My own 
interpretation, which here follows, was made independently, from 
the photographs in Dussaud’s article. 

The inscription is in two lines, the first ending with the word 
ody5 , the second, on another surface of the sarcophagus, includ- 
ing all the remainder. For convenience I have divided the lines 
in the facsimile, which is made from the photographs of squeezes 
published by Dussaud. 
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The characters are clearly cut and well preserved except at two 
points. The last letter of the penultimate word in the first line is 
partially obliterated, but the remaining traces and the context 
suffice to establish it with certainty. The first half of the name 
of the author of the inscription, Ahirim’s son—the second word in 
the first line—is only partially preserved. At the close'of the gap 
appear distinct traces of a character which, it seems to me, could 
only be ©. I find that this is also Dussaud’s reading. Lidz- 
barski prefers m , but the cross stands too low in the line to render 
this reading probable. Moreover, I think that a portion of the 
middle crossbar of the D can be seen in the photograph. In order 
to fill the space immediately preceding, two characters seem neces- 
sary, one would hardly suffice. Since we are reduced to conjecture 
it is obviously preferable to hold to name-elements already known, 
especially since the tradition of proper names is so constant; and 
since both DSB and Ddpdy> are well known as Phoenician names 
I had no hesitation in restoring 5yno5p here. For the probable 
meaning of the name, see below. 

The only other point at which there can be uncertainty as to 
the reading is at the very end of the inscription, the character 
' preceding the final letter. M. Montet’s copy (reproduced in Dus- 
saud’s article) gave it as 3 , while Dussaud and Lidzbarski suppose 
it to be 4. According to the photograph it might be either. If 
we compare the characters of this inscription only, the resem- 
blance to“ is certainly closer than that to 3 ; and yet there is 
no example of the former which shows the curve of the shaft which 
we see here. Observe also the 3 in the inscription on the wall 
of the tomb-shaft (Dussaud, p. 143). 

The words of the inscription are generally separated by a short 
perpendicular line, which however, is employed somewhat incon- 
sistently, as the transliteration will show. The text reads as 


ool. sbo | orn 3 | Sysof>p |] Spa 11 yas 

| obya | anw> | max | cand 

| som | 03[2]02 | y200 | adn | 5p | de 

jem | Ronn | | pas | 5 | S23 | dy | mone 

| aan | mmx | AD5y | xDD | JENAN | mwpwo 

| Saw | Bd | BO mo] xm | 523 | by 

This I would render in the following manner: 

This sarcophagus made Pilles(?)-Baal, son of Akhiram king 
of Gebal, for Akhiram his father, when he laid him away forever. 
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And to any king among kings, or governor among governors, 
or military commander over Gebal, who has uncovered this sarco- 
phagus (it is said): The scepter of his rule shall be broken, the 
throne of his dominion shall be overturned, and peace shall flee 
from Gebal, if he shall destroy this inscription, cover it over or 
deface it. 


Dussaud renders as follows: 


[Ipphe]s ba‘al, fils d’Ahiram, roi de Gebal, a fait ce sarcophage 
pour Ahiram, son pére, comme sa demeure pour |’éternité. 

Et s’(il est) un roi parmi les rois, ou un gouverneur parmi les 
gouverneurs, qui dresse le camp contre Gebal et qui découvre ce 
sarcophage sous le dallage, Hator (sera) son juge: le tréne de son 
Troi se renversa et la destruction fondra sur Gebal tandis que lui (le 
profanateur) effacera cette inscription 4 l’entrée(?) de l’Hadés( ?). 


Lidzbarski renders: 


Diesen Sarkophag hat machen lassen Ethba‘al(?), Sohn des 
Ahirim, Kénig von Gebal, fiir seinen Vater Ahirim. Hier setzte 
er ihn hin fiir die Ewigkeit. 

Bei Gott! Sollte ein Kénig unter den Kénigen, ein Statthalter 
unter den Statthaltern oder wer ein Heerlager iiber Gebal befehligt, 
diesen Sarkophag blosslegen, so zerbreche das Szepter seiner Richter- 
gewalt, es stiirze um der Thron seiner K6nigsherrschaft, und der 
Friede fliehe von Gebal. Und wer diese Inschrift ausléschen wird, 

For the usage illustrated in 1 ].N , “ this sarcophagus,” without 
the definite article, see below.—For the meaning of the element 
ob>p in Phoenician proper names we have only Hebrew and Assy- 
rian usage to compare. The former yields some slight probability 
in favor of the pi‘el stem, but gives little or no help as to the 
meaning. “To make the way even, unobstructed,” is not the most 
likely signification here. (The Lexicon of Gesenius-Buhl has: 
“Phoen. den Weg ebnen, Lidz. 351,” but this is a mistake, since 
the only source of Lidzbarski’s rendering is the Hebrew diction- 
ary.) The Assyrian verb is common, in the nif‘al stem, with the 
meaning “look upon with favor, kindness, mercy,” used of the 
attitude of a god or goddess toward a human worshipper. It is 
this meaning, doubtless, that appears as an element in such 


names as DOpd>y>. 
The occurrence of the full form OM, instead of the usual 
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abbreviation, is interesting. Cf. "pn for “pn: Seon for 5x ns 
(or 'm»), nDdon for ‘omy, Hadavi for Ahadavii (Néldeke, Bei- 
trage, 95), etc. Dussaud is strangely led astray by the various 
transcriptions of the Phoenician pronunciation of O7°m “ Hiram,” 


and thinks of two distinct names, Ahiram and Hirdm, from differ- 
ent roots. With the Greek Eipwyos compare however “ASwéos 
(Philo Biblius) for the god Hadad, and interpret the other tran- 
scriptions accordingly. 

The appearance here of 7 as the suffix of the third pers. sing. 
masc., in ADN, ANw>D, MVLwy, and npdy, is interesting. Thus also 
in the Me&a‘ inscription. How this pronominal suffix was pro- 
nounced, we have not the means of knowing.—In ANnw2, the first 
element of the compound is, I think, the conjunction °5 , “ when,” 
used as in 2 Sam. 7: 1; 19: 26, and many other passages in the 
0.T. in which %} is precisely interchangeable with "WD and equi- 
valent to Aramaic 4D, 1D, "D>. The same use appears in the Bod- 
Astart inscription C7S. I, 4, line 3, where }25 is equivalent to 
M32 “wD. Lidzbarski proposes to read in both passages p>, 
“here,” a reading which to me seems very improbable. 

oby> instead of ody is noticeable. May it not be that oby 
here is a popular abbreviation of ody m3, “tomb ”? 

The warning, introduced by ON , ‘to any king, governor, or 
military commander,’ etc., corresponds to the more rhetorical 
x) os 52) modnn 5D ms Dp, ‘Whoever thou art, royal or 
other personage,’ etc., in ESmunazar, Byblos, Tabnith, and several 
other inscriptions. I believe that the previous translators of the 
inscription have gone astray at this point because of failure to 
understand the euphemistic use of the third person, instead of the 
second person, in the direct address (“The scepter of his rule,” 
etc., meaning “The scepter of thy rule”). I have called atten- 
tion in more than one place (see ZAW., XX VI, 81 ff.) to the cur- 
rent misunderstanding of the last clause in the Tabnith inscription 
because of the unexpected use of the third person, instead of the 
second, where the curse is uttered, precisely as in the present case 
and in still others. When this conventional usage is taken into 
account, the wording of this line and those which follow is per- 
fectly natural and without difficulty of any sort. 


In 03[3]03 the > was accidentally omitted. Otherwise, the 
execution of the inscription appears to be faultless. 
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The word N»NM occurs here for the first time. It is probably the 
gattal form, Nom , from a verb which is the equivalent of the 


Assyrian tami (a secondary root, from ami), “speak”; thus in 
its origin corresponding to Arabic amir, “ commander,” and similar 
words. The verb tami is ancient in the Assyro-Babylonian speech, 
and it seems likely that we have here an instance of borrowing by 
the Phoenicians. 

There is no obvious reason why 53} %y should be written in 
one line and 52; 5y in the next, but it is interesting to know 
that the writer had the older form at his option. In the second 
occurrence we have a good example of the use of 5y as the prepo- 
sition of disadvantage. 

1 778 ral means: “who shall have uncovered (i. e., discov- 


ered) this sarcophagus,” the consec. imperf. standing in place of 
the simple perfect mds . From the point of view of Hebrew 


style the latter construction would be regular. The phrase cor- 
responds to 1 }-NN M's PPA YN, “who shall find* this sarco- 
phagus,” in the Tabnith inscription. 

ADNAN and HM are stems with infixed ¢, corresponding to 
the similar forms in Meia‘ 11, 15, 19, 32, and probably Prday 
in Kalamu 10 (cf. Assyr. tttallak). This way of reading the 
words, the one which first suggests itself, I felt obliged to discard, 
on the ground that "Hm and NOD are both invariably masculine 
in Heb., Aram., and Syriac, until I observed that in Assyrian the 
case is reversed, kussi and hattu (and therefore presumably 
hutaru) being both always feminine. This turns the scale de- 
cisively. May we not here also suppose direct Assyrian influence? 

The verb *)Dn, in the sense required here, is not otherwise known. 
It may perhaps be connected both with Heb. >wnm and Arabic 
wai> . In the ordinary use of the latter the sound of cracking 
or breaking often plays a part, the cracking of a shell of ice, for 
instance. One also says, using this verb, “ He broke his head with 
a stone” (Jauhari and Qamis). It is possible that from the idea 
of the cracking or splintering of a thin covering was developed the 
signification of the Hebrew verb (strip off, etc.) ; cf. the use in 
Ps. 29: 9. If Aram. Om, “potsherd,” can also be brought in 





1 Cf. Prov. 3: 13; 8: 35, in both of which passages this Hif‘il is used in 
parallelism with X¥?. 
6 
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here, it would appear that the emphatic s in Assyrian and Syriac 
is secondary. The question of these relationships is very difficult, 
however. 

In m25p we evidently have the equivalent of the Arabic mulk, 
“kingdom, rule,” etc. 

The two words with which the inscription closes are truly puz- 
zling. There is a considerable degree of probability, however, as 
to their general meaning. Since the document appears to he 
complete, and the words immediately preceding speak of injury 
to the inscription itself (rather than to the sarcophagus or the 
tomb), with no conjunction following, it would seem te be almost 
certain that the two words in question are the continuation and 
completion of this particular subject. The general nature of the 
continuation can be conjectured from our knowledge of other simi- 
lar documents. The penalty is invoked not only for the destruction 
of the inscription, but also for any damage to it. As we well know 
from Assyrian and especially Egyptian records, enemies or rivals 
were likely to obliterate more or less of the writing, to make 
erasures, substitute other names, and the like, or to cover the whole 
in some way so that it could not be seen. For instance, in inscrip- 
tions of Adad-nirari I (14th century 8. c.), Tiglath-pileser I 
(12th century), and A’urnasirpal I (9th century) we have in each 
case mention of every one of the acts of vandalism named above 
(see KB. I, pp. 6ff., 46f., and 120ff., respectively). The two 
words at the end of our inscription can hardly be anything else 
than absolute infinitives, used exactly as in Hebrew. I propose 
to read bow ApS (on the reading of the penultimate character, 


see above). The verb ADS , well known in Aramaic, late Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Arabic, means “ wrap up, cover over,” etc.—a device 
which may have been commonly employed by those who feared 
the curses invoked against those who should destroy or remove 
the monument. See also the Assyrian formula mentioned above. 
bow I suppose to be Saf‘el of 553, meaning to besmear the inscrip- 


tion or deface it by pouring over it pigment or some other liquid ; 
observe that this is precisely what the above-mentioned inscription 
of AS’urnasirpal warns against, with its a... . ina pissate tka- 
tamusu! The reading proposed for the two concluding words thus 
agrees with known models. It also gives to the inscription an 
ending which is rhetorically effective, a consideration which doubt- 
less had its weight. 
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On the palaeographic side the inscription presents several fea- 
tures of interest. In general, the characters have the forms which 
heretofore have been regarded as the most archaic. There are some 
peculiarities, however. The 8 sometimes has a form in which the 
strokes at the right of the shaft are symmetrically curved. Dus- 
saud, in the table of alphabets affixed to his article, records this 
as archaic. This is possible, and even plausible; but it is perhaps 
more likely that we have here only an ornamental variation. The 
letter > shows merely the “hand” (three fingers), without the 
customary shaft. Whether the Byblos form is the older, time will 
perhaps make known. The unusual fashion of the », with the 
head extending upward rather than to the left, is probably nothing 
more than a local peculiarity, designed to save space. The same 
form appears in the Abi-Baal inscription of Byblos, from the 
middle of the tenth century (see below). In several of the char- 
acters the shaft has an unusual slant to the left. This is especially 
noticeable in %, but is also to be seen occasionally in 3, 7, and }. 
Here, again, there is nothing essentially archaic. The characters 
¥, p, and w (in old Phoenician, Moabite, and Aramaic written 
with the same character as w) happen not to be present. There 
is no “ in the inscription on the sarcophagus, but the letter occurs 
twice in the brief inscription in the shaft of the tomb. 

In the language of the inscription there is nothing especially 
striking, unless the evidence of Assyrian influence, noticed above 
in several places, may be thus characterized. Both Dussaud and 
Lidzbarski lay great stress on the absence of the definite article, 
and the former goes so far as to question whether the old Canaanite 
speech possessed this element. I cannot see that any particle of 
new evidence, in this regard, is given us by this inscription. Where, 
in the document, could we expect to see the article employed? It 
is of course true, and the fact has long been known, that certain 
conventions in the use of the definite article belonging to classical 
Hebrew were not employed by the other North Semitic peoples. 
This appears particularly in the case of the noun accompanied by 
a demonstrative pronoun. The Hebrew would write, for instance, 
min “pon. The article prefixed to the demonstrative here is super- 
fluous, an exaggeration not to be expected elsewhere. This con- 
ventional use is neither North Semitic nor Canaanite, but purely 
Hebrew. In the old inscriptions of the “Canaanite” group we 
frequently find the article used with the noun in such cases, but 
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never with the pronoun. Thus Mea‘, line 3, mMNI NoDN, “ this 
high-place ”; Kalamu 5,1 "pon, “ this inscription”; Tabnith 6, 
Nn 7277, “that thing,” and numerous other examples. Classical 
Greek ordinarily illustrates the same usage. 

Even with the noun, however, the definite article is not needed, 
for the demonstrative pronoun gives sufficient determination. We 
say in English “this book,” not “this the book,” and the same 
is true of other modern languages which use the definite article. 
So also we frequently find the Greek tragedians omitting the article 
when the noun has a demonstrative pronoun. 

This idiom, perfectly natural to a language ordinarily employing 
a definite article, seems to have been common in all periods of the 
North Semitic speech. In the inscription now before us we read 
TJX, JT NS, and 7 7d. Similarly, in the Byblos inscription 
CIS. I, 1 we have in line 10 7? yx, “this land,” and the same 
construction in lines 5, 11, 12, 13 and 14. So in Eshmunazar 10, 
Nm oOnN, “that man,” and numerous other examples. So also in 
the generality of Phoenician inscriptions, of whatever date, and in 
neo-Punic as well (1 j3N in Ephem. III, 62). In the Hadad and 
Panammu inscriptions of Zenjirli we find the same thing, }1 23) 
several times repeated. Cf. also m3? "DMD, “ this image,” in the 
Yale Aramaic inscription from Cilicia, of the fifth century B. c. 
(JAOS. 35, 1917, p. 372). 

The theory of a very sparing use of the definite article in the 
primitive Canaanite speech, maintained by Lidzbarski and exag- 
gerated by Dussaud, is as yet without foundation. From the old 
inscriptions we learn merely this, that it was common to treat the 
noun as sufficiently determined by the demonstrative pronoun 
without the added article, as in so many other languages, and that 
the literary Hebrew alone made use of an overloaded idiom. When 
Lidzbarski, in speaking of the lack of the definite article in the 
present inscription, exclaims, “hier fehlt er ganz,” and proceeds: 
“Vielleicht wurde in dieser Inschrift mit der Weglassung des 
Artikels ein héherer Stil angestrebt,” it is plain that he obtains 
his impression from this one point of disagreement with Hebrew 
grammar; for aside from this, there is not a single place in the 
document where we could expect to see the article employed. 

The same is true of the Kalamu inscription, to which appeal 
has likewise been made. Aside from this one idiom with the 
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demonstrative pronoun, the use of the article is everywhere pre- 
cisely that of classical Hebrew. 

Lidzbarski also argues from the Gezer Calendar. Here, how- 
ever, we have to do with a mere catalogue, not with a literary 
composition. The only natural way of formulating the list is: 
“ Harvest-month ; seed-month; month of late-sowing,” etc. The 
definite article would be quite superfluous. If a similar table of 
seasons were to be made in the German language, for instance, 
“Flachsernte ” would be written, instead of “die Ernte des 
Flachses.” Even in continuous narrative the concise technical 
phrase would be usual in Hebrew; so, for example, in Gen. 30: 14 
and Judg. 15: 1, “ In the days of wheat-harvest ” is OM “yp "0". 
Similarly ony 3p, “barley-harvest,” 2 Sam. 21: 9, and 
other examples. 

The use of the connecting { in the Gezer calendar is not a sub- 
stitute for the construction with the definite article, as Hoffmann 
conjectured (Hphemeris III, 29) ; it is merely a device for forming 
a close compound, where our western languages would employ a 
hyphen or form a compound word—i. e., just what is to be ex- 
pected in such a list as this. It is true that in Gen. 1: 24 is written 
yrs mn, and in vs. 25 yuxa mn; but Hoffmann and Lidzbarski 
failed to notice that the three nouns in vs. 24 are all undetermined, 
while in vs. 25 they are all determined. In one instance, pp Mm, 
the equivalent construction, the simple construct state, is employed 
in the calendar. 

The recently discovered North Semitic inscriptions, then, give 
us no new information as to the use of the definite article. Evi- 
dence of a sparing (or disappearing) employment of it in the early 
Canaanite speech has not yet been found, nor is it likely to be 
found. 

It was remarked, above, that M. Montet found a brief inscription 
on the wall of the tomb-shaft, about halfway down. The charac- 
ters, which are of the same type as those on the sarcophagus, are 
not in every case distinct, but the reading seems to be assured, as 


follows : nnn | 3237 | ny7 


Dussaud regards this as a warning, to him who has excavated thus 
far, not to proceed further. This would seem more plausible if it 
were paralleled by other instances; still, it is difficult to think of 
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any other interpretation. The fact that the letters are well cut, 
and that phrases (apparently) are marked off by perpendicular 
lines, as on the sarcophagus, gives good reason for supposing a 
complete and comprehensible sentence. Dussaud reads and inter- 
prets in the following manner (p. 143): }] NNN p72 sn ny. 
Avis! Voici! Ta perte est ci-dessous! 

This is not quite convincing. The interjection “behold” is 
superfluous after ny75 ; the original form of 73M was certainly not 


‘37; and there is nothing in either etymology or usage that could 


justify the rendering of 7 by “ta perte.” On the precarious 
supposition that the intent of the inscription is to give warning 
to excavators, I should prefer to read as follows: “ Take notice! 
Strength will fail you (45 “12° jn) below this point!” This in 
spite of the fact that our knowledge of the word jin comes from 
late Hebrew and the Aramaic dialects (cf. however Deut. 1: 41). 

Dussaud publishes also a third inscription (p. 146), long known, 
but hitherto not correctly deciphered. On the stone fragment of a 
votive object (statue?), between cartouches bearing the name of 
the Egyptian king SeSonk I (middle of the 10th century), are por- 
tions of three lines of a Phoenician inscription. Clermont-Gan- 
neau had discussed the monument, with a facsimile, in his Recueil, 
VI, 74 ff., and Lidzbarski treated it in the Hphemeris, II, 167 ff. 
The stone was found at Jebeil, and it now seems probable, from 
the palaeography, that the Phoenician inscription belongs to the 
same period as the cartouches. A king of Gebal, Abibaal (3b 
byn5N), is named, presumably the author of the inscription and 
the one who dedicated this votive object. The offering was per- 
haps made for the benefit of “the men(?) of Gebal (who are) in 
Egypt ” (onyn> 523 w[x]}), since the traces of the character w 
seem certain. The restoration of the beginning of the inscription, 
[20° wx], “ That which A. dedicated,” conjectured by Clermont- 
Ganneau, is extremely probable. The remainder is too fragment- 
ary to give any sure hold. 

Of especial interest in connection with the Ahirém inscription is 
the palaeography of this fragment. Here, again, the words (or 
word-compounds) are divided by the perpendicular line, and the 
characters > and have the same peculiar forms, after the lapse 
of three centuries. This fact would seem to increase the proba- 
bility that we here have to do with local fashions rather than with 
essentially older forms of the letters. 
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Der arische Weltkinig und Hetland. Bedeutungsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen zur indo-iranischen Religionsgeschichte und 
Altertumskunde. Von Dr. HERMANN GUNTERT. Halle: Max 
NIEMEYER, 1923. 439 pp. 


Seiner Kalypso, die dem semasiologischen Grundmotiv des 
“ Verhiillens ” und “ Bergens” in der idg. Konzeption der Todes- 
gottheit nachzuspiiren unternahm, hat H. Giintert ein Seitenstiick 
in dem vorliegenden Werk geschaffen, das die Idee der “ Bindung ” 
in der Person des arischen (= indo-iranischen) Weltkénigs ver- 
kérpert erweisen, die Idee der “ Erlésung” an arischen Heiland- 
gestalten verfolgen will. 

Arischer Weltkénig ist fiir G. Varuna. Zur Herrscherwiirde sei 
er durch Zauberkraft (mdyd) gelangt, von Haus aus ein Schamane, 
ein Priester-Medizinmann gewesen. Die allem Zauberwesen sich 
anheftende Zweideutigkeit habe dazu gefiihrt, auch Var.’s Wirken 
in zwiespaltigem Licht erscheinen zu lassen: dem weisen Schoépfer 
und Erhalter der Weltordnung steht der gefiirchtete Vollzieher der 
Strafgewalt gegeniiber, der den fehlgehenden Sterblichen in 
Fesseln schligt.1 Auf Grund der letzteren Betatigung habe Var. 
seinen Namen als Fessler erhalten: G. 147 iibernimmt Petersson’s 
Etymon, das auf Vergleichung von varatrd “ Riemen, Seil,” altsl. 
veruga “ Kette,” lit. virvé dass., lett. wefu “einfideln, nahen, 
sticken, reihen” sich stiitzt. Der Himmelskénig hatte also nur als 
strafender Gott in der Namengebung sich durchgesetzt. Die an 
sich nicht zu bezweifelnde Altertiimlichkeit des Bildes des giétt- 





1Zur Verdiisterung der Anschauungen von Var. hitte nach G. die Be- 
kanntschaft mit dem babylonisch-assyrischen Herrschertyp beigetragen, in- 
dem die arischen Priester ein theokratisches Ideal(?) verkérpert fanden. 
Die Annahme eines Einschlages orientalischer Tyrannis scheint mir auf 
nichts anderes sich zu griinden als auf die Erwihnung (I. 25. 13 usw.), 
dass Spiiher um V. sich scharen, wenn er in goldenem Mantel auf seinem 
Throne sich niederlisst. Aber auch die Adityas werden Spiiher genannt, 
wie die Sonne ein Spiher ist tiber alle Lebendigen (IV. 13. 3); die Spiher 
sind nicht ohne kosmische Bedeutung (Hillebrandt Var. 79) und fiir Auf- 
fassung Var.’s als Despoten nicht uneingeschriinkt zu verwerten. Dass 
géttliche Strafgewalt ohne orientalisches Muster vorstellbar ist, zeigen ja 
auch die altskandinavischen Bilder (s. sogleich). 
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lichen Fesslers wird durch europaeische Parallelen bestatigt. Hine 
schwedische Felsenzeichnung aus dem 15ten vorchristlichen Jahr- 
hundert (G. 168) zeigt uns den “ Gott mit den grossen Handen,” 
ein vielgewundenes lasso-artiges Seil hoch iiber seinem Haupte 
haltend, augenscheinlich menschliche Verfehlungen mit religiés- 
rechtlicher Bindung bedrohend. Lassen wir dahingestellt, ob G. 
168 in Seilverstrickungen und maschenartigen Geweben, wie sie 
auf altnordischen Felsenzeichnungen éfter begegnen, Zauberknoten 
richtig vermutet, so fehlen vorliufig sichere Handhaben fiir die 
Auffassung des skandinavischen Fesslers als Zauberers; es geniige, 
ein tibermenschlich oder géttlich gedachtes Seitenstiick zu Varuna 
in ihm zu erkennen.? Ubrigens wird auch dieser als Fessler nicht 
Zauberer genannt; nie wird mdyd in ungiinstigem Sinne dem 
grossen Asura zugeschrieben.* Weist seine Fesselgewalt auf eine 
Zweideutigkeit des Charakters hin, so braucht diese nicht gerade 
im Schamanentum zu wurzeln. 

Die Konstruktion G.’s ist ein Versuch, den Spuren Séderblom’s 
folgend, eine hohe Gottheit ohne Voraussetzung einer Naturer- 
scheinung zu begreifen. Solcher Versuch wird in manchen Fallen 
auf Zustimmung rechnen diirfen. Die Lichtnatur der Adityas und 
ihr hehrer ethischer Charakter sind so innig mit einander ver- 
schmolzen, dass Zweifel entstehen kénnen, welchem dieser zwei 
Prinzipien die Prioritét zuzuerkennen sei. Der Name der Adityas—= 





*G. 154 zieht noch den thrakischen Gott Darzales zum Vergleich heran, 
einen chthonischen Gott (von dem man den aegyptischen Sarapis her- 
leitet) ; G. deutet ihn als “ Binder” oder “ Fessler” im Hinblick auf av. 
darez “fesseln,” lit. dirgas “Riemen” und Zubehér.—Das “ Hiingen” 
Odins (G. 151) hingegen liegt wohl etwas weiter ab. 

Die hoch erhobene Hand kehrt bei Savitar wieder, der damit seinerseits 
einen Hintergrund von weiter Perspektive erhilt. Solare Attribute, wie 
sie zu Savitars Erscheinung stimmen, begegnen neben der grossen Hand 
bisweilen auf alteuropaeischen Bildern (G. 163, 166), wihrend sie dem 
Seil schwingenden nordischen Gotte fehlen: dieser kann daher wohl mit 
Varuna, nicht aber mit Savitar zusammengestelt werden. G. 165 geht 
fehl, wenn er von einem vedischen Varuna—Savitar redet und Sav. fiir 
Hypostase Var.’s erklirt. Beide haben wenig wesentliches mit einander 
gemein. 

* Auch bei giinstiger Anwendung sollte nicht méyé mit “ Zauber” 
schlechthin gleichgesetzt werden. Dass es die Leistung des Schaffenden, 
Bildenden bezeichnet, wird bei Varuna durch Hinweis auf mina “ Mess- 
werkzeug ” V. 85. 5 uns angedeutet. Vgl. G. selbst 112. 
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“Séhne der Aditi” d. i. (mach Massgabe von sdhasah sinh u. 
dgl.)—= “Trager oder Bringer der Ungebundenheit” schliesst 
Gegensatz zur Siinde so gut wie zur Finsternis in sich. Die Namen 
der einzelnen mit Varuna verbundenen Aditiséhne weisen auf ein 
kosmisches Prinzip iiberhaupt nicht hin. Mit Recht hat, vom 
Etymon abgesehen, Meillet JAs. X. 9 (1897) 156 Mitra im Hin- 
blick auf das appellative Neutrum mitra “ Freundschaft” (iran. 
“religidse Bindung, Verpflichtung”) als deren Trager und 
Schiitzer * gedeutet, so dass dieser Gott, nach seinem Namen zu 
schliessen, aus rein ethischer Anschauung hervorgegangen wire. 
Ahnliches gilt augenscheinlich fiir Aryaman, wahrend Bhaga, 
Amé$a,° Daksa weniger ethisch hohe als menschlich erwiinschte 
Giiter und Eigenschaften verpersdnlichen, auch ihrerseits aber von 
Naturanschauung nichts verraten. Soweit das Etymon massge- 
bend, ergibt sich fiir die Adityas Primat der ethischen Konzeption. 
Mit Verweisung des kosmischen an die zeitlich zweite Stelle 
sieht sich der Forscher vor der Aufgabe, die Bindeglieder zu 
finden, die dasselbe mit dem Ethos der Gotter verkniipfen. G. 
hat hierfiir, wie mir scheint, noch nicht ausreichende Formeln 
gefunden. Wenn er Mitras Entwicklung aus einem Gott der 
Vertrige zum Sonnengott auf Hinwirkung Indras zuriickfiihrt 
(57), so wirkt das wenig iiberzeugend, nachdem (36; 48) diesem 
zwar die Rolle des svdr-Befreiers zuerkannt, eigner Licht- oder 
Sonnencharakter aber abgesprochen war. Fiir die vielgestalten 
kosmischen Beziehungen Varunas soll lediglich seine Zauberkunst 
uns den Schliissel liefern; wie es gekommen, dass der grosse 
Magier so und nicht anders kosmisch sich manifestierte, wiirde 
man vergeblich fragen. Die Naturerscheinungen, an denen nun 
einmal auch der Varunamythus, ja er in erster Linie, nicht vorii- 
bergegangen ist, verlangen nach naturalistischer Erklirung; ob 
primar oder sekundir, man will sie verstehen, wie umgekehrt der 
Naturalismus der ethischen Entfaltung alles Gottlichen ihr Recht 
gegeben hat, wenn auch im Aufbau auf physischem Grunde. 





“ Mitré jénén yatati, ydtayati “ verbindet, verbiindet die Leute ” PW.— 
Die Wz. hat Petersson Studier tillegnade t. Tegner 1918 in mi “ binden ” 
erkannt, deren auch Brugmann gedachte, wihrend R. Eisler gr. yulrpy 
“ Leibbinde, Kopfbinde, Schiffsgurt ” treffend heranzog (G. 51 mit Anm. 3). 

*Verfehlt ist Heranziehung von dvdyxyn bei G. 185. Die Deutung von 
Améa wird durch das vollstiindigere Rayé Améah V. 42. 5 jedem Zweifel 


entriickt. 
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Insbesondere diirfte die Beziehung Var.’s zu den Wassern mit 
Unrecht von G. 237 fg., wie zuvor von Oldenberg Rel. d. V. 200 
(ebenso 2% Aufl.) und Hillebrandt V. Myth. 3, 47, als neben- 
sichlich angesehen worden sein. Die Zusammenstellungen des 
Letztgenannten, Var. 83 ff., sind noch heute beachtlich. Var.’s 
Herrschaft iiber die stehenden Wasser ist hier 85 doch wohl mit 
Recht nicht aus seiner Gewalt iiber Regen abgeleitet worden: die 
Regengotter Parjanya und die Marut sind nicht Wassergotter 
schlechthin geworden. Die Legende (VII. 88. 3 fg.) von dem 
Gott, der den auf offenem Meer gefihrdeten Vasistha in sein Schiff 
aufnimmt, mit ihm gemeinsam auf den Wellen sich schaukelnd,® 
hat nicht ihresgleichen im RV. Wenn zum Abschluss eines Opfers 
(Hilleb. Var. 60; V. Myth. 3, 28 ff.) der Fromme ins Bad steigt 
mit dem Spruch “ niedergetreten ist V.’s Fessel,” nach Vollziehung 
der Waschung aber mit dem Fusse das Wasser zuriickstésst mit 
den Worten “abgewehrt ist V.’s Fessel,” so ist die Gleichung 
“ Wasser—= V.’s Fessel” ja nicht zu umgehen. Man kann sie 
zweifach ausdeuten im Hinblick einmal auf die jenseits des sicht- 
baren, diesseits des unsichtbaren (héchsten) Himmels flutenden 
Wasser; zweitens auf die unterhalb der Erde gedachten Wasser. 
Beide sind fiir den nach dem svdér Strebenden das letzte Hindernis 
auf seinem Wege (Neisser, Z. Wtbch. des RV. 8. v. aptur) ; beide 
schliessen das svudr ein. Wie Agni und Soma eingebunden (upa- 
naddha, Hillebrandt, V. Myth. 3, 41,66) Var. zu eigen sind, mochte 
das svdr von ihm gefangen’ gedacht werden auf Grund von 
Anschauungen, die den zuletzt von Sieg iiber den Nachtweg der 
Sonne uns nahegebrachten vorausgegangen sein kénnen (vgl. Hille- 
brandt 3, 128). Vom svdr wire das Bild der Fesselung auf die 
svar-Sucher tibertragen worden. 

Bestimmen wir mit Liiders Berl. Sber. 1910, 931 Varuna als den 
“die Welt umkreisenden Ozean ”* (oder eigentlich den im Ozean 





* Der Konj. itkhaydvahai (VII. 88. 3) ist mit Recht von GKR praeterital 
wiedergegeben. In lebendiger Vorstellung wird Vergangenes potentiell 
vergegenwirtigt: “da mégen wir wohl uns schaukeln (und so haben wir 
es getan).” Hierauf gedenke ich an anderer Stelle zuriickzukommen. 

‘Uber Fangen und Binden der Sonne bei Primitiven s. L. Frobenius, 
Weltanschauung der Naturvélker, 138. 

* Weniger scharf “ das Meer und die Wasser” Pischel GGA 1895, 448.— 
Liiders macht zu “Ozean” den Zusatz “Sitz des rta (= Wahrheit).” 
Ursitz des rta, der Weltordnung, ist wohl der héchste Himmel. Gelegent- 
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Herrschenden, cf. apsi Varunah in Brahm., adbhir yati I. 161. 14, 
dva sindhum sthat VII. 87. 6 usw.), so lisst die mdyd des Welt- 
meisters so gut wie seine soeben erédrterte nichtliche Bindegewalt 
sich verstehen: es leuchtet ein, dass vom umkreisenden Ozean aus 
leicht die Beherrschung des Himmels sich ergibt ( Verschmelzung 
des apdm dhéma und des devindm dhdma auch s. v. aptir 8S. 55 
a. E.): die alte Gleichung “ Varuna—= Himmel” wire zu halten, 
nur dass in ihr nicht die urspriinglichste Bedeutung des Gottes 
zum Ausdruck kime. V.’s Anteil am svar yad adsman (VII. 88. 2°) 
wire von hier aus zu begriinden. Hinwiederum wire fiir den 
Gegensatz zu Mitra auf die zuvor gewiirdigte Nachtseite V.’s zu 
verweisen. 

Der Gegensatz beider wiirde freilich durch die Formel “ Sonne: 
Mond” (Oldenberg, Hillebrandt)® am leichtesten gedeckt werden. 
Man kénnte vom Monde ausgehen, wenn Var.’s Beziehung zu den 
Wassern als Funktion einer Beziehung zum Monde als restlos 
erklirt anzunehmen wire. Die Frage kann hier nicht wieter 
verfolgt werden. Es kam hier nur darauf an, das Kosmische, sei 
es primar oder sekundiar, aus vager Zauberformel ‘zu lésen, in 
jedem Falle zwischen ihm und dem Ethischen ein Bindeglied zu 
suchen. 

Auch beziiglich Indras, des heroischen Gegenparts, scheidet G. 
sich von der naturalistischen Erkliarung. Doch nicht so ein- 
schneidend wie zuvor. Er stimmt in der Auffassung des Kampfes 
um die Wasser Hillebrandt (3, 181. 188. 190. 192) insoweit zu, 
als auch er der Winterzeit Verstopfung der Quellen, der Schnee- 
schmelze ihr Freiwerden zuschreibt. Aber abweichend von H., der 
den Schauplatz der Sage ausserhalb Indiens in eine nicht naher 
bestimmte nordliche Gegend verlegt, sucht ihn G. in erreichbarer 
Nahe der ved. Sanger im Himilaya*® (vgl. iibrigens Hill. selbst 





lich mégen da Wasser und Himmel in einander spielen.—Es wire dringend 
zu wiinschen, dass die Liiders’schen Forschungen der Allgemeinheit zu- 
ginglich werden kénnten! 

* Babylonische Parallelen (B. Geiger Amada Sp. 148 ff.): Samas, der 
Sonnengott, und Sin, der Mondgott, binden und lésen als Riicher der 
Siinde, Schiitzer des Rechts. 

2°G. ist hier mit Konow Aryan gods of the Mitanni (Kristiania 1921) 
zusammengetroffen. Beiliiufig wendet sich hier K. pag. 5 gegen die Auf- 
fassung der vedischen Religion als Verehrung der Natur und ihrer 
Erscheinungen, setzt dieser aber nicht moralische oder geistige Krifte 
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3, 181 Zeile 12 fg.) ; auch ist ihm Vrtra kein “ Frostriese,” sondern 
ein Drache, wie ihn anderweit Mirchen und Mythen uns verfiihren 
(auch nach skandinavischer Auffassung [H. 3, 186 ff.] ist es nicht 
ein Marchendrache, der in der Winterzeit die Wasser in Banden 
schligt). Aber ob an der Grenze Indiens, ob ausserhalb die Berge 
gedacht werden, reale Gréssen sind sie nicht von Haus aus gewesen : 
in der Himmelswelt, nicht auf Erden entstrémen ihnen nach dem 
alten Mythus die frei werdenden Wasser. Damit soll nicht be- 
stritten werden, dass auf Grund volksmythologischer Notanpassung 
irdische Lokalisierung erfolgt sein kann und erfolgt sein wird. 
Aber schon in der “ungeheuerlichen”* Vorstellung, dass der 
Berg in Vrtras Bauch stecke (I. 54. 10), verrat sich die Zwangs- 
einkleidung des urspriinglich metaphorisch Gemeinten. Ubrigens 
ist in II. 11. 5 apé dydm tastabhvémsam der Himmel ja genannt, 
ebenda 9 mahdm sindhum dSdyanam mit Wahrscheinlichkeit Him- 
melsflut gemeint, woran die Erwihnung der Gotter (VI. 17. 8 yad 
abhy athista devan, u. a. m.) sich reiht; zur G.-Konow’schen 
Lokalisierung ist auch zu bemerken, dass bei primirer Entstehung 
des Mythus im Paiijab eine eindeutig realistische Kennzeichnung 
des aktuellen und jihrlich sich wiederholenden Phaenomens zu 
erwarten stinde, wihrend in Wirklichkeit des niedrigen Wasser- 
standes der Stréme iiberhaupt nicht Erwaihnung geschieht. 

Die Eroberung des svar, die Indra als Frucht des Vrtrasieges 
zufallt, die Festigung der schwankenden Berge, das Hochstemmen 
des Himmels,’? all das deutet auf jahrlich sich erneuernden Welt- 
schépfungsakt, nicht auf lokale Fluss- oder Bergsage unabweislich 
hin. Der himmlische Schauplatz wird vollends unentbehrlich, 
wenn mit Oldenberg Rel. d. V. 141 (7138; vgl. Ludwig 3, 337; 
Schroeder Ar. Rel. 2, 599 ff.) der Vrtrakampf als urspriinglicher 
Gewitterkampf angesehen wird im Anschluss an W. Mannhardt 





gegeniiber, sondern miichtige agents in der Natur, die nicht ihr gleichge- 
stellt, doch auch nicht scharf von ihr unterschieden seien. Hierzu muss 
erinnert werden, dass z. B. Hillebrandt und Oldenberg nicht um eine Linie 
in ihrer Lehre von dieser Auffassung abweichen. Beide Forscher haben 
éfters ausgesprochen, dass der Veda das Stadium reiner Vergétterung von 
Naturkriften vielfach tiberwunden habe; die in diesem Stadium noch be- 
harrenden Gétter aber gleichen den agents, zu denen auch K. sich bekennt. 

*1 Oldenberg Rel. d. V. 139 (=*135). 

14 Schroeder, “ Herakles u. Indra” (Abh. Wien. Ak. Wiss. 58, 3 [1914]° 
72, 74, 79. 
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Germ. Mythen (1858) 160 fg., eine Erkenntnis, die W. H. Roscher 
Apollon und Mars (1873) 42 (Anm. 74) als Gemeingut der idg. 
Mythologie bezeichnen durfte. Eine Zeitbestimmung ist vielleicht 
bei Oldenberg nachzutragen: es war ein Verdienst Hillebrandt’s 
3, 200, darauf hinzuweisen, dass gerade in Indien Gewitter nicht 
erst zur Regenzeit sich einstellen, sondern die ansteigende Bahn 
des Jahres begleiten (vgl. auch Ludwig zu I. 56. 6, zitiert von Hill. 
a. O.). Indra kénnte hiernach noch fiir das vedische Indien, wie 
einst in der nordischen Heimat, als Vorkimpfer des Friihlings ** 
gegen Vrtra angesehen werden. Der Berg, auf dem der Drache 
lagert, diirfte auf den Himmel deuten, dessen Besitz der Daemon 
den Géttern streitig macht. Ubrigens ist zu bemerken, dass hier 
zwei Versionen zu unterscheiden sind: nach der einen (die etwas 
geringere Zahl der Belege umfassend) liegt Vrtra auf dem Berge, 
der die Wasser einschliesst; nach der anderen auf diesen selbst 
(Beschrankung auf die “Quellen” entspricht nicht dem Tatbe- 
stande). Fiir die Annahme, dass von Himmelswassern die Rede 
ist, begriindet diese Zweiheit der Versionen sachlich keinen wesent- 
lichen Unterschied. Vgl. auch Ludwig 3, 337. 

Der Titel des G.’schen Werkes lasst in “ Weltkénig” and 
““Heiland” éine Person vermuten. Das Kapitel “die ersten 
Ansatze zur Erlésungslehre ” (239 ff.) will den Weg hierzu weisen : 
Varuna, der nicht nur Sultan, lose auch die Fesseln, in die er den 
Siinder geschlagen; dies sei der Keim der fiir die indische Re- 
ligionsgeschichte so bedeutungsvollen mukti. G. glaubt, dass 
brahman und dtman der spiteren Zeit die nimlichen Werte dar- 
stellen, die der priesterliche Intellektuelle in der Varunareligion 
suchte. Ich bedaure, da nicht folgen zu kénnen. Wenn ich recht 
verstehe, hat die den Arier erfiillende “ Sehnsucht nach dem Un- 
endlichen ”—G. stellt sie tendenzids der “ Tatsachenfreudigkeit ” 
des Semiten gegeniiber (175. 417)**—das Wunder vollbracht, 
“ Binder ” in “ Welterléser ” zu wandeln. 





+8 Hillebrandt zieht vor, Indra Sonnengott zu nennen, was nicht auf den 
Mythus, wie mir scheint, sondern auf das Ritual sich griindet (Vorrecht 
auf Mittagspressung zur Zeit des Zeniths der Sonne, u. dgl. m.). Die 
Beziehung zum Friihling wiire jedenfalls nicht uneingeschriinkt zu verstehen, 
wie Indras beherrschender Anteil am Mahivrata, der Sonnenwendfeier, 
nach Hillebrandt’s bekannter Studie uns lehrt. 

%* Siehe jetzt tiber babylonische Mysterienstimmung Ebeling D. Lit. Ztg 
1924, 1589, um von Anderem zu schweigen. 
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Die spezielle Behandlung der Heilbringer, die den zweiten 
Hauptteil eréffnet (ohne auf das bedeutungsgeschichtliche Motiv 
des “ Lisens ” Bezug zu nehmen), schildert 


(1) die Asvin im Sinne der von Mannhardt erschlossenen 
lettischen Parallele: die astronomische Unstimmigkeit wird von 
Hillebrandt 3, 384 ff. wohl zu hoch bewertet. Die théhé jatd gelten 
als feindliche Briider auch z. B. in China (Stucken Astralm. 86. 
87). Gewiss ist Ndsatya eigentlich Name des Morgensterns ge- 
wesen (Geldner V. St. 3, 71)— “Sohn der Nasati” (vgl. Hille- 
brandt Lieder d. RV. I. 20. 3) oder schlicht “der nasatt” (nom. 
abstr.) : Herleitung aus nas lehrte bekanntlich zuerst Brunnhofer 
(Von Aval bis zur Ganga 99), formale Richtigstellung ergibt 
Grassmann 1711 (ebenso Giintert 259, der jedoch nicht faktitiven 
Sinn [“ Rettung”] in *nasati legen sollte: der Sohn der *nasatt 
trigt seinen Namen nicht als “ Nothelfer,” sondern weil ihm selbst 
vor anderen Sternen die Wiederkehr beschieden ist. Dass er darauf 
hin am ehesten auch der Sonne zur Wiederkehr verhelfen konnte, 
was dann den Rettungslegenden als Vorbild gedient hat, ist eine 
Sache fiir sich, die nicht noch im Namen Ndsatya hat zum Aus- 
druck kommen kénnen). 


(2) Agni, den Mittler zwischen Géttern und Menschen *— 
Soma hitte hier als Seitenstiick nicht fehlen sollen.** 





1° Trrig hier Deutung von Ndvagva als “ Bote”: Zugehérigkeit zu gé 
“Rind” lehrt Bloomfield Am. Journ. Phil. 17, 425. Die Dedeutung von 
-gva ist verblasst, so dass ndévagva zu “neunfach” sich entwickelte. 

**Doch hat G. mehrfach riickhaltlos zum Ausdruck gebracht, dass 
Gleichsetzung Somas mit dem Monde ihm als unurspriinglich erscheint 
(es sei nur S. 43 zitiert “ junge priesterliche Auffassung des Mondes als 
nektargefiillte Trinkschale der Gitter”). Das Urteil ist zwar nicht durch- 
aus restlos erweislich, weil von den Stellen in IX, die Soma anscheinend 
als Mond aufgefasst zeigen, einige nicht als jung mit Sicherheit ange- 
sprochen werden kénnen; die Chronologie des neunten Buches bedarf noch 
besonderer Untersuchung; aber von der erdriickenden Mehrheit der Pava- 
minis (namentlich etwa der 60 ersten Lieder des Buches) darf unbe- 
fangene Betrachtung mit Bestimmtheit bekunden, dass der Rauschtrank 
wohl, gleich dem Opferfeuer, mit kosmischen Kriften ausgeriistet erscheint 
und insbesondere dem Himmelsmeere angeglichen wird, mit dem Monde 
indessen in der Regel keineswegs in Beziehung gesetzt wird. Die entge- 
genstehende bekannte These Hillebrandt’s kann nur auf eine kleine und 
nicht ganz gesicherte Minderzahl von Belegen sich stiitzen. 
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(3) Visnu, der Heilbringer xar’éé., leider nur teilweise so dem 
Herrn Verf. sich bewahrend. Wahrend namlich dieser 295 richtig 
feststellt, dass Visnus letzter Schritt in den héchsten Lichthimmel 
fiihrt,’” wo die Seligen am Metborn sich erfreuen, tauscht er 296 
diesen héchsten Schrittpunkt gegen den Scheitelpunkt der Sonnen- 
bahn ein, die doch am sichtbaren Himmel verliuft und das para- 
maim vydma gar nicht beriihrt; er reiht hieran die unvedische Ver- 
mutung, der giitige Gott steige taiglich seine drei Stufen wieder 
herab! Was also sechs Schritte ergeben wiirde. Und hieraus sei 
der spitere Glaube an die avatérah erwachsen. Welches Heil mag 
wohl die niedergehende Sonne der Welt bringen? Anders der dem 
héchsten Himmel entsteigende Held. “Aus héchsten Wonnen 
komm ich her.”—Ernste Erwaigung gebiihrt der phallischen Auf- 
fassung Visnus, die aus einer Andeutung Oldenberg’s und frucht- 
baren Anregungen Schroeder’s G. zu Folgerungen von grosser 
Tragweite fiihrt. Vielleicht sein Bestes gibt Verf., der im Sach- 
geschichtlichen gliicklicher als im Wortgeschichtlichen operiert, in 
den folgenden Abschnitten (zu denen jetzt Wesendonk ** zu ver- 
gleichen) iiber den Urmenschen bez. Gottmenschen: die geist- 
reiche Deutung Yamas als “ Zwitten” sei doch noch hervorge- 
hoben. Verf. beherrseht das Riistzeug der in seinem Werk verein- 
igten Disziplinen und férdert den Fachmann, in Anmerkungen, 


durch ausgibige literarische Nachweise. Ohne Dank fiir mannig- 
fache Anregung wird niemand von dem Buche scheiden. 


WALTER NEISSER. 
Breslau. 





** Unzweifelhaft hat Visnu nach der Durchschreitung der (sichtbaren) 
Himmelshéhe seinen Namen erhalten (Bloomfield Am. Journ. Phil. 17, 
427; Oldenberg GN 1915, 374). Umngenau “die Fliche auseinander- 
breitend ” G. 307 Z 3. 

18 Urmensch und Seele in der iranischen Uberlieferung, Hannover, 1924. 





